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ABSTRACT 

1. Inventions are: (a) physical, mediating an adjustment of man to his natural 
physical environment; (6) social, consisting of some form of social organization, 
adjusting man to other men and all men together to nature; and (c) method inventions, 
which are forms of neuro-psychic technique, ranging in content from simple habits to 
complex scientific laws and formulas, which aid man in interpreting and controlling 
his relation to his physical and social environments. 2. The Sources of invention are in 
the nature of the inventor (hands, brain, and speech) and in the nature of his environ- 
ment (models, materials, forces). 3. The process of inventing is empirical and by 
scientific projection, most important modern inventions being of the latter type. An 
empirical invention is chiefly by direct copy, while a projected invention is by indirect 
copy. 4. Social progress is secured through inventions of the foregoing three types, and 
the method or scientific invention is J gangeng | to the highest degree of progress in 
physical and social inventions. 5. There are six major fields for future inventions: 
production, conservation, eugenics, euthenics, distribution, social organization. 


Invention is the process by which man has arisen above the 
dominance of his crude physical environment and has reached a 
position of control. He masters his environment, as the common 
expression has it, only through invention. In the course of time, 
he comes even to invent his environment. In this respect he is 
more able and successful where his social environment is in question 
than with respect to his physical environment. But even his physi- 
cal environment he has been able to transform in many of its details, 
especially by rendering his adjustment to it increasingly indirect. 
And for this purpose he has created a socio-technic environment, 
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an environment largely of physical processes organized for social 
ends, which is primarily the result of invention. 

An invention, of whatever kind, is the technic process by which 
man modifies his relationship to some phase of his environment. 
The invention is not necessarily either consciously or purposively 
made. It may, especially in the earlier stages of human or animal 
development, be unconsciously arrived at, but most later inventions 
have been instruments of conscious readjustments of the organism 
to its environment. Equally truly it may be said that only the 
more recent inventions have been purposive and premeditated. 
Now almost all of the important inventions are such. The environ- 
ments to which an invention constitutes a readjustment are of three 
kinds: physical, social, and mental—the world of matter, the world 
of social relationships, and the world of ideas. Generally speaking, 
there are three corresponding types of inventions, although adjust- 
ment to any one type of environment may, under certain circum- 
stances, be mediated by an invention other than the type immedi- 
ately corresponding. Thus a physical invention mediates directly 
an adjustment to the physical environment, but indirectly also it 
adjusts the organism to social and mental environments. Likewise 
a social invention is concerned directly with mediating adjustment 
to the social environment and indirectly to the physical and mental 
environments. Similarly also with the mental invention, which we 
may here speak of as the method invention. 

Physical and social inventions, on the whole, are subsequent to 
mental or method inventions, although the former types, at least 
in their simpler forms, begin quite early. All three types of inven- 
tion are to be found in what we call conscious invention, although 
the mental or method invention usually precedes the other two types 
of invention, serving as a basis for their visualization or completion 
in consciousness. The evolution of conscious invention falls into 
two great divisions, the empirical and the projected invention. 
The empirical development of an invention is based upon experience. 
It grows up and is perfected in use, so to speak. Thus grew our 
institutions and our tools from their early prehistoric beginnings 
to the present, increasing in perfection of adaptation as the insight 
and skill of men increased. Thus also our ideas and our mental 
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technique or methods of thinking have developed from an early 
crude inductive experience basis to modern refinements of logic and 
mathematics. Data have piled upon data, tested by our revised 
logic of thinking, until we have vast empirical systems of thought, 
of varying degrees of accuracy and value. 

The projected invention is primarily a recent development. It 
could arise only with the development of the method invention to 
the point where it was highly abstract and conceptual and tran- 
scended actual immediate experience. This type of invention is 
employed where the continuity in the adjustment process is broken 
and a number of intervening empirical steps are left out with the 
result that the adjustment is projected far ahead of anything then 
in existence. Thus the steam railway suddenly appears as a pro- 
jected invention without waiting for the slow process of empirical 
improvement to develop it step by step. In the field of chemistry, 
new compounds are constantly being produced synthetically by this 
method. The projected invention depends on the utilization of 
science (method invention) and could not reach any marked develop- 
ment before the method invention has been perfected in science. 
The projected invention of the physical and social types had to 
await the appearance of the projected invention in the mental or 
method field. Now almost all important inventions are projected 
inventions; are thought out abstractly before they are made objec- 
tively and concretely. 

Inventions find their inception both in the nature of the individual 
and in the circumstances of the environment. All inventions are 
dependent upon the peculiar structural and mental organization of 
man. No other animal invents, except in the most rudimentary 
sense. The three primary aids to invention which exist in the 
nature of man are his hands, his high nervous organization, and his 
power of communication through language. His hands and brain 
are closely correlated in their development. This is true not alone 
of the individual’s development, but also of the social history of man. 
A flexible, supple, prehensible hand, which can manipulate the 
environment in great detail, was probably as necessary an accom- 
paniment to a highly differentiated and flexible nervous system in 
phylogeny as it now is in ontogeny. We grow in understanding of 
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our world and in power to control it in proportion as we are able to 
manipulate it, directly at first and later indirectly through the 
invented extensions of our bodies and minds. That is, the child 
localizes his immediate environment largely through manual co-ordi- 
nations. Later he localizes his more distant and abstract environ- 
ment through a manipulation of the artificial extensions of his vari- 
ous sensory equipment and aids to their organization and correlation. 
The hands, in some respects, perhaps even more than the eyes and 
ears, are the go-betweens of the personality and its environment. 
Other animals have the sensory equipment, but only man possesses 
hands so capable of manipulating the environment. And only man 
develops a refined control adjustment to environment. With 
these hands, man is able even to construct extensions of his native 
sensory equipment, such as telescopes, microscopes, telephones, and 
telegraphs, which multiply the effectiveness of eye and ear almost 
infinitely. Also by means of these same hands he is able to bring 
distant physical environments potentially, and actually, in much 
closer contact with himself, through improved transportation. 

Without the human brain, evolved by mutation and variation 
far beyond the brains of other animals in complexity and power of 
integration of experiences, the human hands would be but little 
effective. Only man, apparently, possesses those: higher integrat- 
ing and correlating powers of the cerebral cortex which render him 
a thinker as well as a doer, and therefore a much more effective doer 
because he is an abstract thinker. But without the development 
of manual flexibility and control there probably never would have 
occurred those cortical mutations which render man so pre-emi- 
nently a thinking animal. Improved hands and brains go—always 
have gone—together. 

The same relationship of interdependence of functions exists 
with respect to language. Language, in the form of vocal speech, is 
immediately dependent upon the existence of vocal cords. But it is 
as intimately, although less visibly, dependent upon brain organiza- 
tion. Not only does man possess much more highly developed 
inherited speech centers in his brain, than other animals, but also 
he has been able to build up many more and much more extensive 
acquired speech processes because of the greater flexibility of his 
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brain organization and especially because of the highly integrative 
character of his higher brain organization. The dependence of 
written language upon the human hand and its superior powers of 
manipulation is sufficiently obvious. Even the construction of the 
instruments of writing and printing, as well as their operation, is 
dependent upon the superior manipulative powers of the hand as 
well as upon the sensory and ideational or conceptual directive power 
of the brain. But especially is written language, with all of the 
abstract meaning and conceptions involved in its complicated 
symbolization, dependent upon the higher development of the brain. 
Language—especially written language—is the chief carrier of cul- 
ture and culture is possible only to the human animal with its highly 
developed powers of cortical correlation. It is moreover a well- 
recognized fact that ontogenetically a high degree of intelligence 
and a well-developed and discriminating and accurate use of lan- 
guage are indispensiably intertwined with each other. Phylogeneti- 
cally, the development of language was dependent upon, or corre- 
lated with, the growth of brain structure as well as upon the develop- 
ment of vocal cords and hands. 

It is with these three great tools—hands, brain, and speech or 
language—that man has created his inventions. Other native 
biological and psychic factors, such as an upright position, a high 
degree of motility, and the ability to adapt to extremes of altitude 
and temperature, are but secondary. All three types of inventions 
are dependent upon these three factors. Physical inventions rest 
most obviously upon the manipulative powers of the hands, but 
they are also dependent upon the sensory equipment and the thinking 
power of the brain. In many cases, where co-operative enterprise 
in construction is essential, spoken language is necessary to complete 
success. Where a preliminary examination of the contributions of 
others to the problem in hand is desirable, written language becomes 
an indispensable adjunct to physical invention. Social inventions 
are less dependent upon the hands and more upon spoken and writ- 
ten language and, especially in the higher types of social invention, 
upon the higher integrative or thinking powers of the cortical 
mechanism. Method inventions are particularly dependent upon 
these higher abstracting and synthetizing functions of the brain, 
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because the chief content of the method invention is abstract con- 
ceptual thought. But language—especially abstract written lan- 
guage, expressed in symbols—is also essential to the perfecting of 
method inventions. The hands are immediately serviceable in the 
method invention in the indirect functioning which they enjoy in 
rendering written language objective or in the manipulation of 
apparatus. 

Three other factors, characteristic of nature as a whole rather 
than of man exclusively, are essential to the inventive process. 
These are patterns, materials, and forces or energy. These three 
factors, mainly external to man, are most obviously and directly 
serviceable in the making of physical inventions, but they have their 
function, directly or indirectly, concretely or abstractly, in the pro- 
motion of all three types of inventions. The earliest physical inven- 
tions were altogether copies of patterns existing in nature. Thus the 
club and the hammer were extensions of the arm and fist made by 
means of adding a stick or stone which was grasped in the hand. 
The primitive trap or dead-fall was merely a slab of stone or a log 
raised at one end and supported by a stick or trigger, to which a piece 
of meat or small animal was fastened to aid in bringing the crushing 
weight down upon the animal which sought to secure the “bait.” 
The earliest boat was a floating log and the first oars were the human 
arms and legs of the primitive navigator lying prone upon the float- 
ing tree. Even the relatively complicated bow and arrow may be 
reduced to the more elementary principles of the resiliency of the 
bent twig and the primitive throwing stick apparatus, which also 
traces back to its prototype in the bent twig. 

The basic pattern type also exists for the social invention, 
although somewhat less obviously. The prehuman pairing of apes 
and their care of offspring becomes an unconscious model for imita- 
tion by human beings, however non-purposive this imitation may 
have been. The prototype of religion is magic, which in turn is 
based on the fear and curiosity of primitive human beings and the 
non-human animals. The state is a development from leadership 
which goes back, in its more rudimentary forms, to our prehuman 
ancestors. Co-operative enterprise, the arts of food getting and 
language also have their roots in the analogous, if simpler, practices 
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of animals. The play of animals and of man is a source from which 
many more economic or utilitarian functional activities have been 
drawn. In a sense, play is the mother of most primitive social 
invention for more serious ends. But we must here distinguish 
between the forms of play which arise from the imitation by children 
of the invented practices of adults and those forms of play which 
directly arise largely or primarily out of the functioning of natural 
biological capacities or instincts. The former types of play are not 
natural patterns for inventive copy, while the latter are. The latter 
appear spontaneously in animals below man as well as in man him- 
self, and many of our highly sophisticated social inventions have 
their roots in these early play activities, although even they are not 
wholly instinctive or unlearned. 

The prototype patterns of the method inventions are not so 
obvious, because they are not so visible; but they exist. They are 
to be found in the tropisms, reflexes, instincts, and habits of the 
animals and early man. This elemental native and acquired neuro- 
psychic technique serves as a basis upon which develop later the 
abstract and symbolic thought inventions of man, culminating in 
his scientific formulas and laws and principles, with which he con- 
structs inventions to contrc! his physica] and social worlds." 

The function of the external factors of materials and force or 
energy in invention is apparent enough. The service of natural 
materials to physical invention is most direct and also most obvious. 
These materials were taken directly from nature with but little 
transformation of form, often even of function, in the earliest times. 
But more recently there has been an extended search for more mate- 
rials and for better adapted materials for inventive purposes. This 
has led, on the one hand, to the development of what we call the 
natural resources, and especially, in the period of the industrial 
revolution, to the utilization of vast quantities of coal and iron and 
other fuel or power sources and structural materials. On the other 
hand, it has resulted in the isolation and classification of the elements 
and the invention of a vast number of combinations or compounds 

* For a discussion of this development of early neuro-psychic technique into the 
form of mehod inventions see the author’s paper (abstract) on “‘ Neuro-psychic Tech- 
nique in Social Evolution,” Publications of American Sociological Society, 1922; or 
entire in Psychological Review, September or November, 1923. 
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of these. Incidentally, it has produced that vast series of method 
inventions which together constitute what we call chemistry and 
has perfected another series of method inventions which we have 
learned to denominate collectively physics. 

The direct material foundations of the social inventions are 
perhaps not so obviously discernible. Of course there must be men 
to form societies or groups, or to act in the forms which the social 
inventions take. These are the human materials. Also there are 
the animals and plants which serve men as materials for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and which perform other services, such as affording 
power, whica are essential to the successful execution of those func- 
tions which constitute the content of the social inventions, especially 
in primitive societies. Likewise, but more directly, all inanimate 
power and structural materials, such as coal, iron, timber, water, 
etc., serve as aids to the construction of social inventions and in 
making these social inventions a part of the regular social machin- 
ery. This fact may be illuminated especially by even the most 
cursory examination of the function of the modern industrial pro- 
cesses and technique in forming our social organization and order. 
The modern factory, transportation, and credit-exchange systems, 
with their accompanying tendencies toward concentration of 
population and capital and the high degree of specialization of 
industry and labor, are basic to the elaborate and complicated 
political, industrial, and social organization, which we observe 
everywhere about and within us. The vast growth of physical 
inventions in the period of the industrial revolution has its comple- 
mentary vast development of social inventions of all kinds. With- 
out the materials for the one, the organization and forms of the 
other type of inventions could not have appeared. But the generat- 
ing relationship between physical materials and social products is 
indirect rather than direct. 

Even more indirect is the relationship between physical materials 
and method inventions. And yet such materials are equally as 
indispensable to this type of invention, especially ia its higher forms. 
The making of highly complicated physical and social inventions 
is the occasion for the development of the more advanced method 
inventions. In fact, the more highly developed or projected forms 
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of physical and social inventions were possible only as the result 
of the production of the higher or projected forms of method inven- 
tions which have preceded them. This dependence of the projected 
physical and social inventions upon projected method inventions 
was adverted to above, when it was pointed out that one of the 
results of the industrial revolution has been the development of the 
sciences of physics and chemistry. When the physical and social 
inventions reach the stage of projection (which comes only after a 
considerable number of projected method inventions have been made 
or a fairly large volume of science has arisen), the control of inven- 
tion becomes purposive. The great industrial and social institutions 
or organizations provide for the perfecting of method inventions. 
That is, they carry their corps of scientific researchers who work out 
new method inventions, which will be of service in creating new 
physical and social inventions. 

This process of organizing and financing the production of 
method inventions has gone ahead farther in the physical sciences 
(directly basic to the physical inventions) than in the social sciences 
(directly basic to the social inventions). Almost every vast indus- 
trial establishment has its research department where experiments 
are made and inventions are planned. Some physicists and chem- 
ists maintain that the great future advances in the theory of their 
sciences must come from these industrially supported laboratories. 
It is interesting also that the only significant laboratory for the 
study of eugenics in this country is supported by the American 
Breeders’ Association. Industrial establishments likewise are 
interested, though in a less marked way, in psychological and sociolo- 
gical and economic investigations. This is particularly true with 
respect to those problems which are concerned w'th the efficiency 
and willingness of their employees and of the organization and con- 
trol of their enterprises. More will be done in these directions as 
soon as the psychological and sociclogical implications of industry 
and the industrial implications of personality and social conditions 
are made more apparent. As yet most of the psychological and 
sociological investigations, or method inventions, are prosecuted 
in great privately endowed or governmentally supported research 
institutions and in the universities. These last, non-industrially 
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supported, insticutions for the making of scientific investigations 
or projected method inve::tions represent the more detached public 
interest in the subject. Also they indicate that the public is willing 
to undertake projected method invention or scientific research for 
ultimate social ends as ‘ell as for immediate utilitarian and com- 
mexcial purposes. The grade of a civilization can be measured by 
the degree ot such willingness. 

The physical invention is a technique for the absorption of 
natural energy or force. It is a process by which, normally, the 
organism which directs the machine or device invented—not neces- 
sarily the ir.ventor—employs natural forces to secure a better, that 
is, usually a more rapid and economical and more accurate, adjust- 
ment to his physical or other environment. A physical invention 
is not thinkable apart from the application of force or energy. 

Sociai in. entions are methods of securing more effective adjust- 
ments between. indiviiuals and between individuals collectively and 
natural forces and conditions. The origin of social invention is 
largely, if net exclusively, in the necessity for coadaptive or co-opera- 
tive adjustment of individuals to their natural (physical or biologi- 
cal) environment. Such certainly is the origin of that vast group 
of inventions which we term economic and which cover such organi- 
zation or coadaptive adjustments as those pertaining to food, and 
food-getting, the appropriation and distribution of shelter and 
clothing, the ownership of land and other agencies in production. 
Also a large part of the social inventions coming under the headings 
of political and religious and ceremonial generally possesses this 
characteristic of technic coadaptive adjustments to environment. 
Even the invention of social rules and regulations regarding mar- 
riage and extra marital sex contacts, domestic relations and the 
family, and the non-sexual forms of socia! intercourse or gregarious- 
ness, and especially such forms as warfare, shows abundant reference 
to a genera! physical or biological or social environment in the back- 
ground. That is to say, no social invention is made solely with 
reference to the individuals most immediately or intimately con- 
cerned. ‘They are not merely forms of interrelationships, but they 
are also forms of coadaptation to an external environment. Thus, 
for example, prohibitions upon promiscuous sex relationships and 
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the adoption of regular forms of sex relationship, in a primitive 
society, owe their survival, whatever the magical or other explana- 
tion adopted, to the fact that there are other people in the situation 
besides the people directly concerned and that the economic and 
physical limitations of the environment call for some restriction 
and formalization of the breeding process. It is, in other words, 
in effect the admission of an environment or of environments lying 
back of, and conditioning, the realtionships of those immediately 
concerned. It is an indication of the existence of physical and 
biological worlds and of the fact that people live in society. 

All coadaptive social relationships or inventions exist for the 
function—not necessarily for the conscious purpose—of either 
utilizing natural and social forces or of warding off or mitigating 
and transforming their operation upon the persons organizing for 
that end. In the hunting pack invention or in the war party, the 
function served by the social invention of technic organization is 
that of doing collectively what cannot be done as well or at all by 
individuals. In the one case, there is a social invention which 
involves coadaptation to the physical or biological environment. 
In the other case, we see illustrated the fact of coadaptation of a 
group to another group of human beings, perhaps similarly organized 
into a fighting group. Where a group of people take refuge from 
the elements in a cave or build a windshield or brush shed against 
the storms and snows of winter, we have an example of coadaptive 
adjustment to nature for the purpose of avoiding or mitigating the 
direct influence of natural forces. When this same or a similar 
group learn to build a fire in their hut or cave they not only coadap- 
tively mitigate the climatic forces of nature, but they also coadap- 
tively utilize certain forces of nature for their comfort and improve- 
ment. 

In the discussion of each of these cases of coadaptive adjustment, 
the attention or interest was centered upon the social invention or 
organization, which was made primarily with reference to certain 
natural forces operative in the common environment of the persons 
sharing in the coadaptive invention. Sometimes the function served 
was the common utilization, sometimes the common avoidance, 
of these natural forces. But also involved in the situation was 
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almost always to be found some physical invention, or inventions, 
such as weapons of the hunt or of warfare, fire, shelter, clothing, 
which made the coadaptive adjustment of the group to natural 
forces more effective. The social organization which made the 
adjustment collectively or coadaptively was the social invention. 
But this social invention depended in large measure upon the 
physical inventions—the tool or machine which absorbs or adjusts 
natural forces—for its efficiency. This dependence of the social inven- 
tion upon the physica] invention for effectiveness and efficiency is 
increased, rather than lessened, as man evolves from a relatively 
simple and direct to a highly complex and indirect coadaptive adjust- 
ment to nature, such as we find in our highly industrialized society 
as contrasted with a primitive society. How quickly, for example, 
would our social structure crumble, how inevitably would individ- 
uals and institutions perish, if coal and iron were no longer obtain- 
able and the wheels of industry ceased to go round and the trans- 
portation system was suddenly rendered inoperative. 

Thus the social inventions are built upon and derive much or 
most of their effectiveness because they are organized upon the 
principle of the collective utilization of natural physical forces or 
energies. But also there are certain biological and psychological 
forces or energies' which are important in connection with social 
inventions. These are the factors of metabolism, the instinctive 
or inherited equipment of man, and his sensory processes, and their 
permutations, employed in the coadaptive adjustment processes. 
These are as truly natural forces, at least in their unmodified forms, 
as are the physical forces and energies which affect man from the 
outside. They condition to a large degree, perhaps sometimes 
dominate or control, the character of the social organization which 
arises in the service of coadaptive adjustment of individuals to the 
physical and biological and social environments. In some cases, 
especially where sex and gregarious relationships are concerned, 
they seem to dominate the form of the relationship without much 


t It is not necessary to raise the question in this connection as to whether these 
biological and psychological forces are resolvable into biochemical and biophysical 
processes. The results for the purposes of our discussion would not be changed by the 
adoption of either interpretation. 
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immediate reference to the external environments. But such an 
appearance may be easily deceptive, for not only were these inner 
forces originally selected into the heredity by the general demands 
of the environment, as technique serviceable in the coadaptive 
adjustment process, but even now they cannot operate with any 
degree of continued success without constantly making their peace 
with the limitations of the external environment. What else than 
the limiting and coercive effects of environment upon the natural 
human propensities could be the meaning of the vast and over- 
whelming load of conventions, inhibitions and prohibitions, customs, 
and rituals with which we are hemmed about on every side in exer- 
cising our gregarious and sexual propensities? Nor do these 
restraints and regulations, proscriptions and prescriptions, disappear 
with the growing civilization of man, in which through physical and 
social inventions his relation to his physical and biological environ- 
ments become even more indirect and abstract. Such controls 
may become less brutal and elemental and they may tend to become 
more generalized, so as to admit of a larger element of rational 
choice in selecting their application,’ but they are there and appar- 
ently will always remain. 

A third type of forces are also operative in the construction of 
social inventions, and these must also be taken into account in 
projecting method inventions. These are the social forces proper, 
those which arise in the process of securing correlated adjustment 
and readjustment in the social fabric. They are neither physical nor 
biological (instinctive or inherited), but they are derivative and are 
described by stating uniformities or variations of strains in social 
adjustment situations.? Just as the physical forces appear pri- 
marily in connection with physical matter, and the biological forces 
in the organism, the social forces are discoverable in the social organ- 
ization. That is, they are statements of regularly recurring strains 

t See Bernard, op. cit., for a brief discussion of the growth of choice or selective 
adaptation in the technique of adjustment of the organism to the environment. 

* The concept of force as here used is not one of an independent entity outside of 
the observable facts or processes which it dominates and controls. It is rather the 
concept of relationships between phenomena which are incompletely correlated or 


adjusted or equilibrated. It involves the concept of strain or process, and may be 
stated to advantage in the words of another writer as follows: “Whenever we experi- 
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or tendencies in the incompletely adjusted relationships of individ- 
uals and groups. They are discernible at conflict or strain points 
and are recognizable conscious values or attitudes or the absence 
of these, or as groupings or complexes of the same. Examples of 
such social forces, or forces of the tuird order, are numerous and 
include such various types as sympathetic understanding, knowledge 
of social problems, specific and general, pressure of population, the 
general level of intelligence, the forms and incidences of social 
organization, panics, mobmindedness, social ideals, the level of 
scientific achievement, and many more general and more specific 
instances and processes. Some of these social forces rest quite 
closely and firmly upon biological or instinctive forces. Others are 
quite remote from the direct influences of the inner nature of man. 
But all of them are derivative; that is, they have physical and 
biological forces somewhere in the background, either visible or 
invisible. 

The subject-matter of the method invention is the distribution 
of natural and social (original or derived) forces with reference to 
the accomplishment of certain physical and social adjustments. 
The method invention is really the logic of the utilization of forces 
in the accomplishment of ends or of the organization of adjustments. 
It is this fact which renders the method invention the servant and 
chief aid of the projected physical and social inventions. Every 
principle or law of science, every mathematical formula, is a highly 
condensed and symbolical statement of the way in which forces— 
physical, biological, or psycho-social—operate or can be utilized 
in the process of mediating certain indicated adjustments in nature or 
in society. The adjustment, as well as the technique of adjustment, 
is indicated in principle or law or formula. The formula is a mathe- 


ence a force it is due to a certain structural situation or relation. The equilibrium of 
certain relations is destroyed, and there are brought-into existence forces. We experi- 
ence no forces other than those brought into existence in this way. Outside of such 
forces there are no forces to affect us, and these forces bear such a striking correlation 
to the variable factors in the situation that it becomes futile to view them as ‘differen- 
tiations of the Elan Vital.’ They are more satisfactorily and profitably accounted for 
as generated in the situation and as products or aspects of the total situation than as 
forces giving rise, or desiring to give rise, to the situation in which they are experienced.”’ 
—C. C. Josey, The Social Philosophy of Instinct, p. 194. 
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matical statement of these two facts, and it is so highly condensed 
and abstracted that it may be equivalent to a volume or volumes of 
written popular description of the same facts. Formulas are the 
highest forms of method inventions and therefore are the highest 
forms of all inventions. They summarize compactly and abstractly 
the most economical, accurate, and inclusive adjustments in nature 
and in social relationships. Their application to the concrete facts 
and processes of nature and human life constitute the higher types 
of projected invention in these fields and are therefore the substance 
and forms of our social and physical adjustments. 

The earliest physical and social inventions, it was pointed out 
above, are adaptive modifications of existing patterns found in 
nature. The same is true, though less obviously so, of the method 
inventions also. Here it is an instinct or a reflex instead of the 
extended arm or a floating log, which is copied and modified into a 
habit, the better to adapt the organism to its environment. The 
habits of the animals and of primitive men are still very close to their 
instincts, just as their family life is in many respects like the pairing 
of the animals lower in the scale of development, and as their clubs 
are little more than sticks added to the hand and arm. Later inven- 
tions, the projected inventions of man, are so unlike their primitive 
prototypes that the relationship is not recognizable in form; it is 
to be traced only through the similarity of names, which applies to 
functions, and this also at times disappears. The modern trip 
hammer or the ocean liner would never be mistaken in form for the 
corresponding instruments of the savage. Nor does the modern 
state show any considerable resemblance to the primitive herd or 
the pack of wolves—if we except the voracity of the spoilsman and 
the patient and fearful meekness of the exploited citizens of the 
modern state. Certainly the great habit complexes, such as those 
connected with child-care or industry, are so far removed from their 
instinctive foundations that elements of similarity are comparatively 
negligible.” 

The copying of natural models or patterns in the inventive pro- 
cess is never exact. If it were the copying would not be an invention. 


t See L. L. Bernard, “The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,” Psy. Rev., 
March, 1921. 
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The essential fact about an invention is that it is a modification of 
an old form into a new one, ostensibly with the result that a better 
adjustment or adaptation to the end is secured. In the earliest 
stages of invention, in fact, throughout the periods which we call 
savagery and barbarism, the modification of patterns was extremely 
slow and empirical. We have no means of knowing when the sim- 
pler inventions first arose, but it is certain that improvements were 
very gradual and by no means strongly marked or mutational. If 
we suppose man to have lived upon the earth for half a million years, 
at least 475,000 of those years were passed before he had advanced 
beyond the bow and arrow, the tent or tepee, spoken language, 
clothing made from skins, and patriarchal leadership or temporary 
leadership arising during a crisis. As Alfred Russell Wallace points 
out,’ more inventions of first-rate importance were made in the 
nineteenth century than in all the rest of man’s history upon the 
earth. The reason for this will appear shortly. 

This early copying of patterns, with modifications, which is so 
characteristic of early inventions of all types, we may call invention 
by direct copy. That is, the thing is copied in the concrete form in 
which it exists. This is also empirical invention. Inventions are 
gradually improved on the basis of experience, or even unconsciously, 
by adding one by one increments of adaptive effectiveness to their 
forms. Thus the club becomes perfected and even differentiated 
into several forms according to the various functions it is to serve. 
The sharp stone is chipped, then polished, finally ground, into the 
shapes which render it most useful for arrow and spear heads, knives, 
hoes, and spades. Little by little the clan leader grows into a king 
or the family evolves from a breeding unit to a productive economic 
and cultural unit. Instincts give way to habits, which at first are 
only modified instincts, but which are now great acquired, adaptive 
complexes, possibly involving very numerous facts of science and 
looking forward to an adjustment with a perspective and inclusive- 
ness, as well as selectiveness, which is wholly alien to the animal 
and largely so even to the savage. In invention by empirical direct 
copy there is transformation of the adaptive process or instrument, 
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which we call the invention, but it is a slow transformation and at 
any one time the change in form is scarcely observable. 

But it is different with the projected invention, which we may 
call invention by indirect copy. Here the resulting invention need 
not resemble in form the adaptive process which is next to it in the 
adjustment series. That is, the projected invention may represent 
such a mutation in adaptive technique that the evolution is suddenly 
thrown forward many generations, even ages or epochs, when meas- 
ured in terms of the rate of advancement made possible by the 
empirical method of inventive modification. Consequently, the 
change in form may be relatively complete. The reason why such 
a rapid advance in the inventive process and so complete a break 
in the inventive series can be achieved by means of projected inven- 
tion is that this sort of invention is by indirect copy. That is, the 
visible or other sensorily perceived form is not copied at all, but only 
the function is preserved and copied symbolically. The function 
is reduced to a form of symbolic expression or representation, and 
this is copied, with necessary modification, into an ideal construct 
or symbolical organization, which then is actualized in experience 
or logic, according as the projected invention is physical or social, 
on the one hand, or a method invention, on the other. This indirect 
copying is therefore abstract copying, while direct copying is con- 
crete. The latter grows directly out of sensory contact and per- 
ception; while the former is far removed from direct sensory ele- 
ments and processes. The distinction can be made clearer by means 
of illustrations. 

The difference between the empirical and projected inventions 
is easily seen in the case of physical inventions. Take, for example, 
the printing-press. The evolution of the press from movable print- 
ing blocks held in the hand along a straight edge to the improved 
Franklin press, still operated by hand, is a purely empirical one. 
Each step in the development was worked out in practical experi- 
ence. But between this series of empirical inventions and the great 
machine presses which print and cut and fold half a hundred thou- 
sand newspapers in an hour there is a decided gap. This last type 
of press was not evolved out of experience, or empirically. It was 
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projected from the mind to meet a felt need. It was teleologically 
constructed. First it was made in the mind with the aid of the 
scientific, mathematical formulas of physics. That is, the method 
inventions of physics and mathematics pertaining to strength of 
materials, mechanics, and the like, were employed in the mind for 
the creation of an ideal invention, which departed radically in form 
from any object or machine which had ever existed. The similarity 
of the new ideal printing-press to the old printing-presses was on 
the side of function rather than a matter of form. It did not look 
like them; it was vastly more complex in structure; it involved 
processes which they did not make use of; it agreed only in doing 
more efficiently and rapidiy what they had done. For the new press 
to have been produced empirically would have required perhaps 
centuries and an intervening series of steps or forms of the printing- 
press which never came into existence. 

The projected invention, such as the modern machine printing- 
press, was first made in the mind and consisted of a vast number of 
mathematical or mechanical formulas, which were reduced to logical 
order on paper. This is the first stage of the projected physical 
invention—the reduction to mathematical formulas on pager. The 
second stage is to visualize and transfer the mathematical formulas 
to blue prints. The third stage is the making actual the blue prints 
through the construction of the machine to correspond to the blue 
prints. Thus ina sense the machine rises full blown from the inven- 
tor’s brain. Within his own mind, he probably almost always 
visualizes the maciine before he reduces it to formulas. This pre- 
liminary visualization might therefore be said to be a subjective 
stage preceding the three more objective stages mentioned above— 
stages which may readily be perceived by other minds. The inven- 
tor may himself perform all of the stages, including the final physical 
construction of the machine from the blue prints; or he may merely 
work out his idea and delegate the construction of the later stages to 
technicians. Usually, however, some elements of invention appear 
in all the stages and a more finished product may be assured if the 
inventor performs or closely supervises all the stages of the process. 

The illustration of the projected printing-press might easily 
be paralleled by numerous other physical inventions. Langley’s 
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flying-machine was projected in this manner by the inventor. In 
spite of the regrettable accident on its trial flight, working machines 
were later produced by the Wright brothers and other inventors. 
But it is a mistake to suppose the flying-machine was an empirical 
copy of the bird. The modern glider would approach more closely 
to this category, although it by no means meets the requirements 
for such a description. The main similarity of the flying-machine 
to the bird is in the matter of function rather than of form. The 
most essential part, the method of locomotion, is entirely different; 
and this was furthermore the result of mechanical computation, 
which is the essential attribute of the projected physical invention. 
All empirical attempts at the invention of flying-machines have 
been miserable failures, if we may believe the stories of Daedalus and 
Darius Green. From the field of chemistry, we might take numer- 
ous clear-cut examples of projected inventions, made on the basis 
of antecedent method inventions in chemistry and mathematics. 
We have a great many synthetic compounds which, so far as we 
know, never occurred in nature. In some cases—notably those of 
the more violent explosives, such as T.N.T.—their occurrence in 
nature would probably have precluded the development of human 
life, or at least of a high-grade civilization. 

There are also three objective stages of development of the pro- 
jected social invention which correspond generally to the three 
stages of the projected physical invention already mentioned. The 
first objective stage of the projected social invention is descriptive 
and comprises the written or spoken statement of the theory of the 
social organization to be formed. This may be made in a treatise, 
in an article or in a public discourse or even in verbal argument. 
To have permanent form it should be written. The next step in 
the inventive process is taken when the written or spoken theory 
of the organization is translated into definite rules or directions for 
forming the organization. This stage corresponds to the blue print 
of the projected physical invention. Examples are administrative 
regulations, constitutions, charters, disciplines, instructions to 
employees, members, etc. The third stage occurs when the rules 
or regulations are put into effect and the actual organization or 
social institution or structure is formed. We have also in connection 
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with the projected social invention, as with the projected physical 
invention, a preliminary or subjective stage, that in which the 
resulting social organization, or final objective stage, is visualized 
preparatory to a descriptive statement in theory. 

In the field of social invention, the projected invention has not 
been so well developed, because the preliminary method inventions 
in the social and mental and biological sciences have not been per- 
fected to the same extent as in the physical sciences. We are only 
beginning to apply the mathematical, as contrasted with tiie descrip- 
tive, method to those sciences. In the social sciences, this applica- 
tion of mathematical method has not gone nearly as far as in the 
biological and mental sciences. Projected inventions in any field 
must wait upon the development of method inventions in the 
sciences which immediately underlie that particular field of inven- 
tive application. 

There have however been many attempts at projected inventions. 
Plato’s Republic represents such an attempt on a vast scale, one 
which would have transformed not a single institution, but a whole 
society. The like may be said of all the subsequent Utopias, and 
also of many of the treatises on society which have appeared since 
the days of Plato, especially in so far as they have suggested lines 
of improvement of single or several institutions. Even-the standard 
treatises on economics, political science, and sociology of today are 
not wholly descriptive, but undertake to state what our institutions 
should be like. Sometimes these conclusions are empirically based, 
and in other instances they are projected, that is, they are based 
upon underlying general principles of sociology, psychology, biology, 
etc. 

The clearer-cut attempts at projected social invention, however, 
are to be found in connection with the revision of some particular 
institution. Thus a new religion may appear as the result of a 
single person’s thinking, or as the collective product of a group of 
thinkers. In recent decades, our educational system has been 
much modified as a result of the projective method of invention. 
We may add the name of Dewey to such other names as Herbart, 
Pestalotzzi, and Comenius as a great projective inventor in this 
field, making use of the underlying principles of psychology and 
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sociology as material out of which he has constructed a new theory 
of education. The projected invention has also been applied to some 
extent in the political field. The more recent constitutions repre- 
sent, in part, such an attempt, although these constitutions are still 
primarily empirically constructed. Commission government and 
the city manager plans are further partial examples of this method. 
Some may be inclined to cite the soviet system in Russia as a clearer 
example, the plan of organization being based largely upon the eco- 
nomic, political, and social theories of Karl Marx. Perhaps the best 
examples of the use of projected social invention can be found in the 
field of industrial enterprise. Here there have been many recent 
radical changes in organization of management and technique to 
take cognizance of the newer principles of psychology and sociology. 
The charity organization movement, the bonus system, economic 
co-operation, wages boards, schemes of employees’ representation 
in shop control, are random examples of the partial application of 
method inventions to the making of projected social inventions. 

In the field of method invention itself, we find some of the most 
outstanding examples of projected invention. Science ceased to be 
merely empirical and became modern science when its method 
changed from that of the empirical collection of data to the projec- 
tion of conclusions on the basis of previously arrived at principles 
and formulas. We still find the empirical collection of data a valu- 
able and necessary scientific method. It is the basis of empirical 
induction and is still perhaps the most emphasized method of logic, 
especially in the newer sciences. Sometimes it is emphasized in 
these sciences to the exclusion of the projective method. This has 
been especially the case in history and in the social sciences, where 
there is not yet a sufficiently large body of established and verified 
principles and formulas to serve as the basis of projected advance 
conclusions. It is perhaps not too much to say that most scientists 
look with disfavor upon the employment of any method of scientific 
generalization except that of the accumulation of concrete factual 
data to serve as bases for simple inductive generalizations. How- 
ever, the most significant advances in any science must come ulti- 
mately from the employment of the projective method in arriving 
at further scientific principles and laws and formulas in that science. 
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The projective method is not possible in pure science, just as it 
was shown not to be in the applied fields, until there has grown up 
a large body of abstract generalizations and formulas based on 
empirical cvilections of data. The same formulas and principles 
which may be used in the making of projected physical and social 
inventions may also be employed in the projection of new principles 
and formulas of a higher order in pure science. The projective 
method in pure science generalization was first reached in mathe- 
matics and has been employed by the leading thinkers in this field of 
pure science for several centuries. Higher algebra, analytical 
geometry, even the higher arithmetic, are based upon this method. 
The calculus and the higher and most abstract forms of mathematics 
are wholly the product of this type of generalization. The symbolic 
value concepts and formulas which the higher mathematics employ 
were originally derived from empirical observation and computation, 
just as the decimal system was derived from counting on the basis 
of the digits of the two hands. The same method of projected 
generalization is also now being successfully employed in physics 
and chemistry, and in some degree in biology and psychology. The 
laws of mechanics are almost wholly of this character and the newer 
generalizations in physical chemistry have been for the most part 
projected in this manner, even when later checked up by laboratory 
experimentation. 

This method of projective induction is often mistaken for the tra- 
ditional deductive procedure and is condemned accordingly when 
applied to pure science. It is however a true method of induction 
and its results may be as valid as the basic principles and formulas 
are definitely and indisputably established or verified. It is still a 
dangerous method to employ in the social sciences, and even to a 
considerable extent in the mental and biological sciences, because 
the underlying principles are still largely hypothetical in these 
sciences. Even in physics and chemistry it is felt that projected 
generalizations must be verified in the laboratory. Only in pure 
mathematics has the method reached such a degree of perfection 
that laboratory verification is dispensed with. In applied mathe- 
matics, such as statistics, verification is sought through observation, 
in the degree to which the generalizations are removed from the 
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field of pure method and are based immediately upon facts of obser- 
vation which are more or less individual and unchecked. This 
method of projective generalization is, however, when properly 
checked and verified. indispensable in all the pure sciences, the social 
sciences, as well as those more completely dominated by mathemati- 
cal methodology. It is t.2 method of hypothesis and we are depend- 
ent upon it for rapid development of generalizations which can be 
employed in the higher forms of projected physical and social 
inventions. The empirical method of generalization is too slow to 
meet the pressures of modern demands for advancement and must 
be supplemented by the projective method. The latter is safe and 
desirable when properly checked and verified by appeals to the 
laboratory and statistical observation. 

Although we have used the terms “empirical”’ and “ projected”’ 
invention in such a way as to imply that all inventions are always 
readily distinguishable under these two categories, such distinction 
is as a fact not always easily made. The two types of invention, 
although easily distinguishable in principle, as a matter of fact 
usually overlap. Any single invention, such as a locomotive, will 
have projective and ernypirical elements so closely intermingled that 
it requires some analysis to differentiate them. The wheels and 
boiler and fire box, among other parts, may be counted, in large 
part at least, as empirically developed. The size of the cylinders 
in relation to speed and load, in fact the proportions of the whole 
machine, the structure of the propelling apparatus, the strength of 
the steam generators and containers in relation to horse-power 
generated, may be considered to be among the projected or mathe- 
matically determined parts. In socia! inventions, we find the same 
mixture of empirical and projected elements. The ordinary state 
constitution, for example, is made up from a great variety of sources. 
The usual procedure in revising a state constitution is to make a 
digest of other state constitutions, so as to have available the best 
materials and results of experience from all of them. In addition, 
experts and near experts in various fields of public interest are called 
before the convention and its committees to express their views on 
various questions. Then the members of the convention digest, 
assimilate and debate, and finally evolve a set of rules of so-called 
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fundamental law. The empirical nature of some of this resulting 
law may be illustrated by the fact that a constitution of Oklahoma, 
made in this way, contained a passage referring to the sea coast, 
this part having been taken over bodily from the experience of 
another state without sufficient criticism and adjustment. The 
same constitution also contained some novel provisions permitting 
the state as a whole to engage in business and a bill of rights of the 
people acting collectively, in contrast to the old bills of rights for 
individuals. These provisions may be presumed to represent pro- 
jected applications of method inventions or general principles in the 
social sciences as contrasted with empirical legal generalizations. 
Thus we can scarcely expect to find a pure example of projected 
invention, in which there are not some empirical elements, for all 
inventions are built in some measure upon past experience. 

The importance of the projected invention for social progress 
is very great. It is in general the importance which resides in the 
scientific method when applied to any practical undertaking. It 
speeds the process of fundamental adjustment. By means of the 
projective method of invention, results are achieved which could 
not be attained in many fold the same space of time, if ever they 
could be brought about, by the empirical method. Also, there is 
greater economy of energy and greater efficiency of process, as a 
result of the projected invention. One can readily appreciate the 
loss of energy and the inconvenience to which people would have 
been put for perhaps centuries if the improvement of printing had 
proceeded on an empirical instead of on a projective basis. By 
means of the projected invention, human energy and materials and 
time are set free for other enterprises and mankind is thereby 
enriched by the potential creation of additional utilities. In this 
way, the coming of the industrial system, with its many machine 
processes, has vastly enriched mankind and raised the standard of 
consumption, material and spiritual, in a marked degree. In some 
cases, it may even be doubted if certain results could have been 
attained at all by the empirical method. This is particularly true 
where explosives are concerned. The very process of empirical 
invention might have destroyed both the inventor and the invention, 
leaving no trace of the process. On the whole, we may say that 
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projective invention, based as it is upon method invention in science, 
has been the greatest achievement of man. It is the process by 
which he has freed himself from the direct domination of the physical 
world and has learned to dominate that physical environment by 
creating a psycho-social environment, including science, which 
becomes his master and his servant at one and the same time." 

This fact of the vast importance for man of the projected inven- 
tion is generally recognized with reference to physical inventions. 
But it is not so well appreciated with respect to social and method 
inventions. In fact, projected inventions in these two fields are 
often frowned upon. Here the rule of custom, as opposed to inven- 
tion or change, is for the most part dominant. In earlier times, 
generally, and among primitive peoples still, custom opposed the 
introduction of new physical inventions. Especially was this true 
where the processes in hand had any sort of religious significance. 
Musical instruments were for a long time kept out of certain 
churches. The rite of circumcision continued to be performed with 
stone knives in some tribes long after metal knives had been 
introduced. Medieval patrons of learning favored hand-copied 
to printed books. In some cases, the priests among primitive 
peoples opposed the introduction of the V-cut (done with metal 
axes) in favor of the U-cut (made with stone axes). And Japanese 
peasants are said to oppose modern agricultural machinery on the 
g: ound that it brings evil spirits which destroy their crops. But in 
our western society there is no longer effective opposition to physical 
inventions by custom. No successful manufacturer hesitates to 
scrap his old machinery and instal the latest models when by doing 
so he is enabled to increase his output and profits. Economics 
wins out in the contest with traditional religion and sentiment. 

But in the case of social inventions it is frequently different. 
People who have theories for the reorganization of institutions or of 
society as a whole are likely to be regarded with suspicion. Espe- 
cially is this true when the social inventions are urged in the name of 
the public welfare. There are several reasons for this preference 
for custom as opposed to the projected social invention. At least 

* See paper in Proceedings of American Sociological Society, 1922, and Psychological 
Review previously referred to, for a discussion of this point. 
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one of these may be regarded as frequently legitimate. It is often 
urged that the projected social invention is wild and unscientific, 
because the method inventions in the social sciences, upon which 
they are based, are not always verified and well established. Only 
too often this is the case. Other objections are perhaps less rational. 
The application of a social invention is often opposed to private 
interest, while a physical invention can be adopted with private 
profit. Social inventions, especially when far reaching, are lixely 
to upset established economic relationships and thus penalize private 
interest in favor of social interest. But even when such would not 
be the case the benefit frequently appears to be non-existent, because 
there is no well-defined standard of measurement of values. The 
economic test, which is now universally employed, is difficult to 
apply in most cases where general social welfare is concerned 
and where economic benefit cannot be demonstrated the average 
citizen, who thinks in economic terms, refuses to be interested. 
But one of the most serious objections to the new social invention 
comes from what we may call the religious attitude, using this term 
in a broad sense. Our affections become bound up with the old or 
customary through association, and the new is unpleasant. It 
generates in us unpleasant feeling;’ consequently we dislike the new 
in quite an irrational way. But since we live in a world which pro- 
fesses more or less respect for the rational, we attempt to rationalize 
our opposition to the unpleasant new. Consequently, we explain 
variously that the newly proposed practice is opposed to religion, is 
unscientific, is socialistic or anarchistic, is immoral or inhuman. 
Formerly we did the same with regard to new physical inventions, 
but here the economically superior finally won out over all other 
competing standards of valuation. If we could likewise establish 
the economic superiority of social inventions, the religious or senti- 
mental opposition would also give way before this test which is 
dominant in modern life. But, as before said, this is frequently diffi- 
cult to do, not necessarily because an economic superiority does not 
exist, but because it is often difficult to translate general social ad- 
vantage into economic categories. As yet the social welfare category 


For an explanation of the psychology of this fact see L. L. Bernard, The Transi- 
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of valuation has not sufficient prestige to win out against sentiment 
and prejudice, when they are organized against the new invention, 
because we have not generally come to think of social welfare in 
scientific and utilitarian, as opposed to traditional and customary, 
terms. In social judgments, we still largely employ subjective 
categories. In economic relationships, we have learned to use 
objective tests. 

Prejudice also exists against projected method inventions or 
new theories, especially when these are developed in the social 
sciences. This prejudice has essentially the same explanations as 
those lying back of the social inventions. Even in biology there 
are such prejudices, where our sentimental interests are concerned. 
The recent opposition to the theory of biological evolution well 
illustrates this fact; because here it is anticipated that the theory 
of evolution contradicts traditional religion, with which the affec- 
tions of so many people are tied up. But there is also a quasi- 
utilitarian or social welfare motive in this opposition to the evolu- 
tionary theory, especially on the part of those who believe that there 
is a fundamental (as distinguished from an incidental) relationship 
between traditional religion and morality. There is no longer any 
considerable opposition to the general theories in the physical 
sciences. Anyone can declare that the earth is round or that Jupi- 
ter has satellites or espouse the theory of a solar system as opposed 
to a geocentric conception of the universe, without fear of the stake 
or even of public disapproval. New and startling discoveries in 
physical chemistry and biophysics and biochemistry are constantly 
being rewarded with praiseand position. Perhaps, if the defenders 
of custom and tradition understood these theories and their dynamic 
import for a new theory of the universe and man’s relation to it, 
there would be strong opposition to them. But in the social sciences 
new projected method inventions or theories are still closely scru- 
tinized and the inventor denounced, if the product threatens either 
private interest or public sentiment and opinion. We are yet a 
long way from freedom of thought with regard to social relationships. 

However, complete freedom to invent is of the maximum impor- 
tance to the human race. This freedom should extend to the realms 
of ideas and theories of social reconstruction as well as to physical 
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inventions. Society now rewards the physical inventor. The 
names of Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford have become folk pos- 
sessions in our society. We recognize the value of the contribution 
which such men make to social welfare and social progress. To the 
“captains” of industry, who invent social organizations primarily 
for private profit and secondarily for social welfare, we also give 
generous recognition. We disapprove them only when we regard 
them as antisocial, and even then we may envy them. We should 
likewise recognize the contribution of the social inventor, the man 
who offers schemes for the revision of government, industry, religion, 
education, the law, or other institutions in the interest of the public. 
Such men should be free to think out their inventions and present 
them to the public attention, even if we do not wholly approve of 
their proposals. And if any group of people, such as those of North 
Dakota or Russia or some colony of economic or social enthusiasts, 
are willing to subject themselves to the rigor of an experiment in 
trying out such theories of social revision or invention, it might 
properly be regarded as the sensible procedure for the rest of the 
world to feel grateful to them for trying the experiment, thus testing 
the workability of the theory. By saving us the trouble of making 
the test, they are doing us a favor instead of being our enemies. 
While it is to the best interest of society to encourage freedom 
of thinking and of the expression of thought in social as well as phys- 
ical fields of invention, it is only proper that control should be 
exercised over both the method of expression and any attempts to 
force theories into practice coritrary to the convictions of people. 
Expression of opinion is safest and most tolerable when it is set 
forth in logical form and is backed up with scientific demonstration. 
When so expressed any view may safely be given a hearing, because 
if it will not meet the tests of a scientific logic its mere expression 
will constitute its refutation to scientific minds. Propaganda with- 
out scientific demonstration is probably out of place anywhere, even 
in newspapers and in religious bodies. But propaganda of views 
successfully demonstrated in terms of a scientific logic may be 
socially valuable and necessary. No highly organized minority 
should be permitted to impose its invention or plan upon an uncon- 
vinced larger group of unorganized people. No ideas or doctrines 
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are dangerous if these rules are adhered to. The time will probably 
arrive when sufficient knowledge of science, even of the social 
sciences, will be generally diffused in the population that the masses 
of the people, especially with the aid and advice of experts, will be 
able to judge the value of a new social invention offered to them and 
accept or reject it, much as they now appreciate the value of a new 
physical invention, even when they de not follow all the processes in 
detail. 

It appears all the more important that we should assume an open 
mind toward social and method inventions of the projective type 
when we recognize the extreme advantage which an inventive society 
has over a non-inventive society, or which a society which tests its 
inventions with the data and principles of science has over the 
society which does not discriminate between magic and science. 
There can be no question but that the superiority of modern over 
ancient society lies in its inventions, by means of which it can make 
more efficient use of natural forces, rather than in any improvement 
in the native abilities of modern peoples. Likewise the superiority 
of western over oriental peoples appears to be due to the same cause. 
Within two generations we have witnessed the rise of Japan to the 
front rank of nations by virtue of adopting our inventions, especially 
the physical and economic ones, and also most of the method inven- 
tions of first-rate importance. 

Mechanical and industrial improvement, through physical 
inventions and method inventions in the physical sciences, has done 
much for the progress of mankind and may accomplish vastly more 
in the future. But the greatest advances in the future wili probably 
come through the application of method inventions in the social 
sciences to the improvement of our social institutions and organiza- 
tion. Our social organization now lags behind our physical achieve- 
ments. This is due in part to the fact that the social sciences are 
not so well developed as the physical sciences and consequently 
dependable and workable method inventions are not so easily 
produced in these sciences. But our failure adequately to apply 
science to the perfection of social organization is also in large measure 
due to the opposition of prejudice, ignorance, and self-interest to 
interference with the old social order to which men have become 
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adjusted. Adequate social progress can be achieved only by remov- 
ing this opposition and by placing a premium upon social inventions 
and those method inventions which will be serviceable in the making 
of projected social inventions. 

Human society—at least our section of it in the West—is becom- 
ing conscious of itself. It no longer muddles along merely as blindly 
selective social evolution. Our social evolution is becoming in a 
measure socially self-conscious and socially self-directive. This is 
indicated not alone by the existence of numerous forums for public 
discussion and journals of opinion,’ but also by the recent rapid 
development of the social sciences and of a very extensive literature 
in these sciences. Man is busily engaged in studying his society in 
its various aspects—economic, political, religious, ethical, humani- 
tarian, etc.—and in attempting to invent more adequately adapted 
institutional forms for the carrying on of an intelligent and economi- 
cally or efficiently organized social life. Inventions are becoming 
increasingly purposive and projective. We are figuring out before- 
hand what we want in the light of our scientifically ascertained 
needs, and we are attempting to construct, by means of scientific 
methods or principles and formulas developed in all the sciences, 
those physical and social inventions which will give us what we 
need for a more desirable and effective adjustment to and mastery 
of our worlds. 

The future major tasks of invention may be said to lie within six 
primary fields, which have already been cultivated to a greater or 
less extent. The first of these is the improvement of plant and ani- 
mal breeding and production. Already much has been accomplished 
by such inventors as Luther Burbank in the production of new plant 
varieties and the improvement of old ones. In the improvement of 
live stock breeds, especially of milk cows and beef cattle, hogs and 
egg-laying hens, very striking results have been achieved. Adaptive 
breeding of plants and animals with reference to specific environ- 
ments and uses has also gone far. But generally speaking much 
more will probably be accomplished in the field of breeding than has 

* However, the more serious of these journals of opinion, such as the New Republic 
and Nation, are not in this country self-supporting, either through their sales or adver- 


tising. This may not speak very favorably for the number of people who have become 
socially self-conscious and socially self-directive. 
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yet been attained. The same is probably true with respect to the 
discovery and application of improved methods of cultivation of 
plants and the feeding of animals. The application of chemistry 
to those fields is relatively recent and has already developed into 
vast industries with remarkable technic results. 

The development of greater economy in the utilization of natural 
resources and energy supplies, especially of iron and coal and water- 
power, must have the earnest attention of the people in the future. 
We have heard much of the need of inventions of this type during 
the past decade and a half under the general topic of conservation. 
Our civilization is based upon coal, iron, and water-power, indus- 
trially speaking, whatever the intellectual and cultural aspects 
which constitute the superstructure of civilization may be. Our 
industries are the sinews and skeleton of our social body. They 
afford us the leisure and the wealth which make science and culture 
possible; and our present civilization can continue only as long as we 
can derive as free gifts of nature some energy supply to take the 
place of the natural energies of our muscles and metals from which 
we can construct our machines and transportation systems. No 
inventive problem promises to place a harder task upon the scientific 
ingenuity of man for the future than this of finding and utilizing 
energy supplies and structural materials for our future industries, 
when our coal and iron supplies have been diminished or exhausted. 

The elimination of waste in business offers a challenge to the 
social inventor, especially on the industrial side. Business is now 
operated for private profit and in large measure regardless of social 
welfare. It is competitive, destructive, wasteful, and the public 
pays the bills. The cost of production is as a consequence unneces- 
sarily high, because it is competitive, overlapping, improperly 
adjusted by season and supplies of labor and commodities, and 
there is lacking adequate co-operation and co-ordination within the 
process. Wholesale and retail distribution is even more wasteful. 
The overhead costs in retailing are enormous and they are saddled 
upon the consumer. A multitude of small competitive shops, buying 
unwisely, selling a small turnover in comparison to the overhead 
expenses, shelf-wear and decay of materials, qualities or styles, fire 
and other hazards, all tend to increase marketing costs unduly. 
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The financing of business is little, if any, more economical and scien- 
tificin character. Yet all social inventions, which aim at remedying 
this serious condition, are likely to be frowned upon and decried 
as socialistic or worse. The public is expected to bear the burden 
of the present system because of fear of an invidious epithet attached 
to the reform. 

More or less closely associated with the field of invention pre- 
viously discussed is that of the improvement of the methods of the 
distribution of wealth and income. Some degree of inequality in 
these respects is obviously inevitable; but it is also true that as our 
social structures become fixed a fundamental inequality of oppor- 
tunity tends to develop and wealth and income cease to flow to 
holders or recipients strictly according to services rendered. Arti- 
ficial or controlled preferences are built up. This is well enough 
recognized, and the result is that much capital comes to be misap- 
plied or even wholly withdrawn from the productive processes to be 
used in unsocial or antisocial consumption and the efficiency of 
capable individuals is curtailed because they do not receive their 
proper shares in distribution; and dissatisfaction, possibly even sabo- 
tage, appears to poison the psycho-social body. It becomes the 
task of the social inventor to devise social mechanisms which will 
cure these ills fundamentally instead of merely palliating them. At 
the present time we appear to be more interested in palliation than in 
the fundamentally curative and preventive treatment. We do not 
adequately employ the method inventions, which we possess in the 
social sciences for purposes of social invention—not because the 
inventors are unwilling, but because their inventions are not made 
welcome." 

Inventions in the fields of eugenics and euthenics constitute a 
fifth major field of invention. Eugenics perhaps properly belongs 
to the first field of invention mentioned above, except that human 
breeding implies an elaborate social control organization to make 
eugenics possible and effective. Euthenics is even more important 
for social improvement than eugenics.?_ It involves the organization 


* For a discussion of this general subject, see W. I. King, Wealth and Income of the 
People of the United States. 


2 See H. W. Conn, Social Heredity and Social Evolution, chap xi. 
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of the human environment, especially the psycho-social environ- 
ment, in such ways as will develop in the individual the best acquired 
technique or efficiency and afford him the greatest possible opportu- 
nity for exercising his abilities in the service of society. Ina sense, 
euthenics involves all other social inventions of a collectively useful 
sort. 

Finally, it is urgent that we develop a better system or systems 
of social control, looking forward to the elimination of inefficiency, 
selfishness, graft, and corruption in our social organization and func- 
tioning. Ignorance and inefficiency are greater and more persistent 
enemies of society than corruption. Nor is inefficiency always a 
personal matter; it as frequently arises from defects in social organi- 
zation and structure, or even from a lack of adequately thought-out 
and formulated social aims or purposes. This field of social organi- 
zation and control is the least developed from an inventive stand- 
point, but it is of vast importance. 

In this hasty review of the future tasks of invention, it must have 
been apparent that the types of inventions which are most urgently 
needed in these various fields are distinctly projective in character. 
Empirical invention will not meet the demands of consciously 
directed social progress in the future. We have reached the stage 
in social development where we must make rapid strides and long 
leaps. We must project our inventions from the principles and laws 
and formulas of science after the method described above. Inven- 
tion of the most fundamental character has become an abstract 
process, the construction of meaning in terms of the logic of symbols 
and the translation of this abstract meaning into concrete reality. 
It is because of this fact that science—all science, but, in the imme- 
diate future, especially the social sciences—must be developed as 
the foundation method out of which and with the aid of which our 
projected inventions may be made. 
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A STUDY IN RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION" 


J. H. KOLB 
University of Wisconsin 


ABSTRACT 


Grouping arrangements in rural society have been the subject for a few rather 
intensive research projects, certain results of which this paper is intended to outline. 
Understanding of group life including the processes tending to solidify, modify, or 
disintegrate this or that form is fundamental. Open country neighborhood or primary 
groups are undergoing changes due to such factors as increased facility of local com- 
munication and transportation and population adjustments. Town and country are 
increasingly interdependent and this mesh of service relationships is a basis for larger 
community organization necessary to the expanded rural life of today. 


To make this topic as provocative of discussion as possible four 
generalizations will be boldly put forward, not at all as final dictums 
but as observations gleaned from a particular study. 

1. Rural society like other forms of society is made up of social 
groups. 

2. These groups are changing things, making necessary adjust- 
ments in social organization and institutions. 

3. Rural folks are always in a service relation to the nearby city, 
town, or village. 

4. Community organization consists of this mesh of organized 
and changing relationships. Such processes are to be fostered as 
give maximum initiative to both rural and town groups and which 
at the same time bind both into a larger unit of such proportions as 
to render organization functions efficient. 

These generalizations will be discussed briefly in turn. In in- 
troduction it should be said that this study which is to be reported 
and which these observations are intended to summarize is one part 
of a study made rather intensively of Dane County, Wisconsin, and 
checked in a less intensive way in Walworth and Waupaca counties 
of the same state. The studies have been carried on co-operatively 

* Paper read at the joint meeting of the sections on Social Research and Rural 
Sociology of the American Sociological Society with the National Community Center 
Association, December 27, 1922. 
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with Dr. Galpin of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The theory behind such an intensive study of a particular 
area is, first, that it is best to find out everything possible in one 
situation from the point of view of a special problem rather than 
spreading over a wide area and, second, that not a general descrip- 
tion of everything available, but the correlation of every fact 
discoverable about such a central purpose or problem is most 
productive. 

1. Rural society like other forms of society is made up of social groups. 
—In this county of thirty-five legal townships, 121 open-country 
neighborhood groups were found. If possible, the matter of defini- 
tion and terminolgy should take second place to the discussion of 
this group idea under whatever name flag it may sail. Permit this 
further interpolation that when the term “primary group” and its 
definition as that first socially significant group beyond the family 
with some consciousness of local unity was used in Bulletin No. 51 of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, the only motive 
was to try to isolate sufficiently the phenomena so that it might 
be described. It was made after all the field work had been done 
and was not in any sense a measuring rod to rule in or rule out such 
groups as were to be found. Professor Gillette’s desire to call such 
groups simple, open-country communities is quite acceptable just 
so long as there is agreement about the thing in question. 

These 121 groups were in all stages of development, some scarcely 
more than a memory left by another generation, some just appearing 
on the horizon of consciousness and some at nearly every conceiv- 
able stage between these two extremes. The factors going to make 
the groups were many and diverse, nor were they single in their 
operation. Frequently several bonds operated to hold together this 
or that group and often also there were interests cutting across 
recognized group lines. In most cases, however, there appeared 
some major interest which differentiated the group, lent it an iden, 
tity which could be bounded in a geographic area and which gave 
it the objective characteristic of a name. It should be observed 
that these groups which have characteristics making possible a 
geographic bounding are quite different from interest groups which 
have no respect for such lines. This discussion is not dealing with 
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this latter type of grouping. The factors originally creating these 
groups when arrayed in order of frequency were as follows: national- 
ity, economic purpose, topography, same former residence, social 
purpose, family leadership or kinship, religious purpose, educational 
purpose. Time will not permit discussion of the part which each 
of these factors played in the development of this grouped life. Best 
brief reference can doubtless be made by passing to the second 
generalization where such influence can be seen by contrasts. 

2. These groups are changing things, making necessary adjustments 
in social organization and institutions.—-In order to visualize some- 
thing of the changes going on, a classification of the groups was 
attempted. Four groups were classed as having rather recently 
emerged as groups and twenty-six as having practically lost their 
significance and sense of unity. Of those classified as in process 
of change sixteen were found to be increasing in geographic size as 
well as in social solidarity and fifty-four were decreasing. In the 
remaining eighteen groups the quantitative change was difficult of 
observation. 

What were the influences making for change? The list of 
factors enumerated above but arrayed on the basis of their present 
influence may give some insight. They are religious purpose, 
educational purpose, economic purpose, social purpose, nationality, 
topography, family leadership or kinship with same former residence 
falling out entirely and the twenty-six groups appearing under the 
“lack of factor”’ classification. Suppose attention be centered for 
the moment on the first four in each case when it will be noticed 
that nationality as an original bond has given way to that of reli- 
gion. Many torces have been at work of late battering away at 
nationality bonds while the religious have gone on crystallizing. 
The educational purpose has come up into this group of four to 
take the place of topography. Very many of these open-country 
groups are at present centered about the rural district school; this 
tie is out holding most of the others. Same former residence is 
replaced by the social bond meaning the general sociability purpose 
and the economic purpose stays though in slightly different rank. 
The groups based upon or centered in social organization or institu- 
tion are therefore the ones which are persisting. 
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Pursuing the analysis a little farther, there appear among others 
three conditions which have decidedly influenced this social arrange- 
ment in rural society. They are shifting population, improvements 
in transportation and communication, and the necessary adjust- 
ments in rural social institutions. This shifting population goes 
back to the nationality factor mentioned just previously. When 
these groups were classified on the basis of predominating nationality 
originally and at present, the array for the former showed New 
England and old American stock, German, Scandinavian, and 
English, respectively, as leading with Scotch and Irish coming 
next. Only nine groups could be characterized as decidedly mixed. 
At present of the first four, the Scandinavian and German lead, 
with New England stock and Irish scarcely worthy of the mention. 
In the mixed classification, however, appears sixty-four groups, well 
over 50 per cent of the total. These waves of population are clearly 
distinguishable. The third wave can be seen at present as the Swiss 
are moving up into the southwestern part of the county replacing the 
Scandinavian who in turn had supplanted the New England and 
Scotch groups. This population element has another aspect. The 
greatest settlement in this county occurred between 1850 and 1860. 
The strictly open-country population increase continued until 1870 
when it was checked. With the exception of the decade closing with 
1900, there has been a steady decline until in 1920 it is 10 per cent 
less than in 1870. These groups were laid out at too frequent 
intervals and on too self-sufficient a scale to be able to weather such 
population shiftings and shrinkings. 

The second condition requires little more than mention, not 
because of its small importance, for it is of fundamental importance, 
but because of its generai recognition. It is the improvement in 
means of transportation and communication and here one is driven 
back again to the factors of topography and same former residence 
listed previously. Hill and vale can no longer hem in a group of 
people. Expanded means for local communication have tended to 
break down group feeling based on past status or former residence. 
One illustration may concrete the importance of this condition in 
ali matters of rural organization of today. William Grady, a 
student in the School of Agriculture, when at home on his father’s 
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farm is nearer in time to the village of Oregon five miles distant 
than was his grandfather to the Fisher Valley neighborhood center 
one and a half miles away. The scale of group activity has been 
decidedly expanded. 

The third condition in this section is that of adjustment in rural 
social institutions. In this process of group change this condition 
has been both effect and cause. It has been effect when, as the 
result of the operation of factors and conditions outlined, such institu- 
tions as school, church, or club have had to readjust to changed 
situations. The principle of “sufficient volume of business” has 
demonstrated its presence in spite of all traditions and emotions 
to the contrary. Such adjustments have been realignment through 
consolidation, abandonment of the open-country stand, or the feder- 
ation of this or that interest with that of the nearby town. It has 
been cause in turn since such adjustments in institutions have meant 
rearrangement of group boundaries and loyalties. Some groups 
have been able to achieve a unity on an expanded scale, but many 
have not. Of this latter class some have simply and unresistingly 
succumbed and some have been torn asunder trying to effect a new 
unity when this interest, perhaps religion, is now centered at a new 
point and that interest, perhaps a social club, is shifted to a point 
five miles in an opposite direction. 

This situation of change can perhaps be summed up by two 
statements: first, open-country neighborhood groups are becoming 
fewer in number but larger in size, and, second, such groups as are 
in rather close proximity to a town or village tend to give way first. 
When this summary was recently presented to a group of rural 
community workers one man with a practical turn of mind asked: 
“That means if you want to organize a bunch of farmers for any- 
thing you’ve got to be at the cross-roads toward which the proces- 
sion is moving and not at the one which it has just passed?”’ The 
answer was brief, “‘ Yes, you’ve guessed right.” 

3. Rural folks are always in a service relation to the nearby city, 
town, or village-—For the sake of definiteness a list of six services or 
interests which any scheme of group organization must recognize 
is suggested. They are the economic, including merchandising, 
financing, and marketing, the educational, the religious, the social, 
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communication and transportation, and that of organization 
activity. Of these 121 groups in question only sixty can be said 
to be actively concerned with one or more of these services. Of 
this number forty are looking after two of the interests listed, but 
there are only five which perform four of the services and none more. 
In the county there are twenty-nine town and village centers, and 
twenty-three of these perform at least five of the listed services 
for the surrounding country. The conclusion ought to be rather 
obvious, namely, that for purposes of rural organization the village 
or city center must be included in any plan which involves the 
farmer group. The question as to how the organization of this re- 
lationship can best be effected leads to the fourth and last general- 
ization. 

4. Community organization consists of this mesh of organized and 
changing relationships.—Such processes are to be fostered as give 
maximum initiative to both rural and town groups and which at 
the same time bind both into a larger unit of such proportions as 
to render organization functions efficient. 

Such an extended generalization might seem to have soared 
well beyond what could be termed a report or an observation, yet 
such is not the case. Evidence was not lacking to indicate that the 
farmer wishes his own groups to count, wants his interests recog- 
nized, and even demands that he be given every advantage which 
organization can bring. On the other hand he is not slow to admit 
that his welfare is linked with that of the town. In connection 
with a recent study not yet completed and in answer to the ques- 
tion of whether they preferred their social institutions located in 
town or country, 787 farm families reported to enumerators as 
follows: church, town 46 per cent, country 28 per cent; consolidated 
school, town 19 per cent, country 52 per cent; high school, town 
59 per cent, country 18 per cent; social club, town 30 per cent, 
country 29 per cent; store, town 68 per cent, country 14 per cent. 
The 100 per cent in each case is made up in the no-preference or 
no-opinion classifications. There is an exceedingly interesting 
correlation between the higher percentages of town preference and 
the ages of those interviewed. The younger people have with few 
exceptions voted for the town location. In answer to the question 
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as to whether they preferred to have all these institutions located 
in the same town if they expressed the town preference, the answer 
was almost unanimously in the affirmative. Still another question 
was asked in regard to how far they would be willing to go to such 
a town center provided the roads were normally good. The fre- 
quency curve for all the answers shows the mode falling at 7 to 8 
miles. 

Another effort was made to get at this matter of town and 
country group organization. A map of the service areas for 
the towns and villages of western Dane County was constructed, 
using the six services enumerated above as the basis. There was 
a schedule for each farm family and the vote or tabulation was made 
by sections, that is, if the majority of the families depended on the 
town in question for four out of the six services the section was 
included in that town’s composite service area. The average 
radius for such an area for all the towns was 4.3 miles. 'When more 
than this average distance was traversed an increasing number of the 
services passed over into the hands of the active and growing neigh- 
borhood groups. It would appear, therefore, that there are likely 
to be what might be called concentric zones of organization influence 
or drainage service basins round about each town center. In the 
zones nearest the center the services are entirely discharged or it 
might be said that the drainage is complete in the direction of the 
town. In the areas farther out secondary systems are set up and 
social water sheds appear on an ever widening scale. 

A correlary to the foregoing observation is equally important, 
namely, that many times a zone or basin for one service may lie 
partially or entirely within the zone or basin for another service. 
One illustration will demonstrate. The farm families in the immedi- 
ate zone of Cottage Grove are also in the Deerfield furniture zone 
for the simple reason that there is no furniture store in Cottage 
Grove. The same is true in the matter of a masonic lodge. 
These same families are again by preference in the zone of the city 
of Madison for women’s good winter coats. This is to say that the 
farmer is not to be bound by a scheme of hierarchical group arrange- 
ments through which he must climb to get out into the world. He 
is at once in contact both directly and indirectly with this wider 
relationship of world affairs. 
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This discussion may be closed by urging that the farmer is in dire 
need of larger community organization where his own interests may 
be safeguarded and at the same time united with those of his town 
and city in order to effect an efficiency commensurate with the much 
expanded needs of his day. Two implications to such a conclusion 
may be ventured in order to project the discussion beyond the 
province of this paper into the field of what ought to be on the basis 
of what is. First, for the townsman, it means that the town must 
become the farmer’s service station; each town to specialize with 
reference to those services which it can render most efficiently. 
Second, for the farmer, it means the assumption of keener respon- 
sibility for these larger community units rather than holding to a 
family or a neighborhood group economy. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION III. EICHHORN (1781-1854) AND THE MULTIPLICITY 
OF FACTORS, OR COMPLEXITY 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Eichhorn is taken as representative of the conception, later in order of emergence 
than the “continuity” idea, that there is another dimension of human relations, some- 
times more decisive than historical sequence, viz., contemporary surroundings of all 
kinds. Eichhorn did not develop this idea to the full, but his beginnings exhibit 
initial respect for the factor which we have calied “complexity”—recognition that 
social situations are made up of a multitude of simultaneous factors as well as by influ- 
ences from previous situations. 


Before passing to the next factor to be mentioned in the historical 
series, it is in order to repeat the main thesis of this part of the 
argument, viz: The awakening of the critical spirit among the histo- 
rians meant something more than new emphasis by the historians 
upon objectivity in the sort of knowledge to which they were chiefly 
devoted. It meant that all kinds of social science which had to 
deal with past situations in human experience were bound to learn 
from the historians all that they had discovered about what consti- 
tutes historical conclusiveness. The outstanding lesson for which 
Savigny is the most obvious representative, is that human beings 
and institutions cannot be understood unless they can be connected 
up with all their antecedents. These antecedents not only survive 
in the persons and institutions which succeed in later generations; 
but these antecedents, if they can be visualized in their simplicity, 
if they can be considered in detachment from accumulating compli- 
cations and from obscuring variations, actually often exhibit the 
essential reality of a given personal or institutional type better than 
it can be discerned in contemporary types. 

For example, there are phases of English law and custom with 
reference to the relations between husband and wife that would be 
unintelligible unless they could be traced back to the antecedent 
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conditions in which the husband was frankly regarded as the guard- 
ian of his wife, and the wife was frankly regarded, by herself as well 
as by the law, as an inferior order of being, as morally an infant, 
like her minor children. These stages in the conception of relations 
between husband and wife are in their turn unintelligible until we 
have probed back still farther to times reflected by the Roman legal 
rule of patria potestas; i.e., when the husband was lawful owner of 
wife and children, with power of life and death over them. So of the 
entire network of social phenomena in a given period. In one of 
the phases of objectivity, they have to be known in their historical 
connections. 

When we have assimilated so much in the way of social sophisti- 
cation, we have after all learned only the first letter of the alphabet 
of social objectivity. It turns out that from this beginning the 
path toward the completest possible knowledge, even in its historical 
aspects alone, leads through mazes of exploration of how much more 
is involved in historical objectivity. 

In this course we are merely scratching the surface of this subject, 
in pursuit of our immediate purpose of pointing out that the intro- 
duction to objective knowledge of those relations upon which the 
sociologists are learning to specialize was in many elementary ways 
the work of older types of social scientists—the emphasis just now 
being upon the historians. With Savigny as symbol of the facts, 
we have specified that the facts and the implications of the reality 
of continuity in human affairs had to become a dependable factor 
in scientific consciousness before social science could reach its 
adolescence. 

The main thesis is now to be repeated in terms of another phase 
of historical objectivity which for convenience may be named 
multiplicity or complexity. Eichhorn is selected to represent this 
principle. He never used any German equivalent for our terms 
“multiplicity” and “complexity” as a technical designation for 
his method. He worked out wide reaches of the fact, to which we 
have applied the terms. 

It will not be necessary to give as much time to this second 
illustration as to the first. The most pertinent items may be com- 
pressed into a brief exhibit, viz: In 1808 Eichhorn was professor 
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of German law, a friend and colleague of Savigny, at the University 
of Berlin. In that year he published the first volume of the work 
which has since loomed up as one of the landmarks of progress in 
historical conception: Deutsche Staats- und Rechts Geschichte (Ger- 
man Constitutional and Legal History).* 

In the first place, Eichhorn deserves to rank, at least up to the 
time when Ranke was at the height of his influence, as the foremost, 
if not literally the first agitator for recovery of the sources of early 
German history. He seems to have been the most impressive 
witness to the necessity of gathering authentic sources, instead of 
resting content with hearsay. Niebuhr followed with the beginnings 
of a technique for winnowing the sources. The idea of the impor- 
tance of gathering sources, not only for ancient history, but for 
later times, does not appear to have been urged with both intelli- 
gence and force before Eichhorn. 

In the second place, no one before Eichhorn outlined a respec- 
table survey of the interacting social conditions in central Europe, 
among which constitutional and legal development took shape. In 
this respect he was certainly a path breaker; and modern treatment 
of the history of German institutions has never outgrown his influ- 
ence. English constitutional history bears marks of the same 
mold. 

In the third place, while Eichhorn was setting an example in 
trying to tell the story of German legal history more objectively 
by presenting it in its connection with German political history, 
he was drawn into presenting much more than had previously been 
included in legal and political history. In the course of the work, 
he wove into the exhibit, at different stages, types of factors which 
were far from merely legal or constitutional. Indeed, before he 
was through he had ranged alongside of legal and political elements 
so many other elements which he found on different occasions to 
have been related to the legal and the political, that, whether by 
intention or not, in effect he had presented a sort of outline scheme 
of what has since been known as “social history.”” That is, he had 


* The first use that I have traced of a phrase which later became one of the most 
frequent and significant idioms of German histoiical scholars, was in the Preface of 
Vol. IV of this work, p. 5. viz., quellenmdssig und wehr. 
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given an impulse to the idea, which was later developed by some of 
the sociologists, that the history of human society must be made out, 
before there can be completely veracious history of any selected 
aspect or factor or element of human society. In fact, Eichhorn 
blazed a path through German history, which was improved upon 
by other explorers, until the developing conception of what a history 
ought to be was illustrated in England, for example, in a far more 
advanced way by Green’s History of the English People. Eichhorn 
began to realize the conception which might be formulated in this 
way: An objective history must be an account of all the different influ- 
ences which entered into the life of a people, of the ways in which these 
influences worked, and of the relative effect which each from time to 
time had upon the total conditions of that people. 

We do not claim that Eichhorn ever reduced his method to a 
categorical formula of this sort. We find nothing quite as explicit 
in his own writings. We claim, however, that his work set an 
example of historical procedure which was followed into such 
implications that presently the content of our formula was among 
the methodological presumptions of European scholars. Today 
something equivalent to this formula is a commonplace not only 
with historians, but with all other social scientists. It is what we 
mean in this connection by the catch phrase complexity or multi- 
plicity. We use the name of Eichhorn as symbolical of the adoption 
of this conception into the methodology of all social science. 


DIGEST OF TABLE OF CONTENTS OF EICHHORN’S “DEUTSCHE 
STAATS-UND RECHTSGESCHICHTE”’ 4TH EDITION, 1834 


VOLUME I 
Introduction, pp. 1-37 
1. Idea and periods of German civic and legal history, pp. 1-4; pp. 1-8. 
2. Sources, pp. 7-25. 
3. Aids (Hiilfsmittel) 
a) Historical auxiliary sciences and 
b) Philological aids, p. 25 
c) Compendiums 
(rt) General German history, p. 27 
(2) Territorial history, p. 30 
(3) Particular subjects, p. 32 
(4) History of law, p. 34 
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First Period, 114 B.C. to 561 A.D., pp. 38-508 
Sources and aids, p. 38 
I. The chief branches of the Germanic peoples and their locations, pp. 40-60 


II. Earliest constitution, pp. 60-95 


I. 
2. 
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Societary condition in general, p. 60 

Character of soil, local communities, their magistrates, nobility, 
the free and the unfree, liability to service, pp. 65-86 

Liability of the totality (Gesammitbiirgschaft), p. 87 

Inheritance, p. 93 


III. The Germans and the Romans, pp. 96-160 
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state in Roman provinces, 122-60 
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Treatment of the Romans, 

a) Cession of landed property, pp. 161-72 

b) Provincial administration, duces, comites, judices, vicars, pp. 
172-83 
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states 
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d) Superior court and civic officials, p. 192 
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g) Edictum Theodorici, p. 277 
hk) Lex Romana, p. 278 
Wisigothorum (Breviarium), p. 279 
i) Lex Romana Burgundiorum (Papiani liber responsorum), p. 281 


VI. Legal System, pp. 283-508 
1. Method, p. 283 
a) Private Law, pp. 283-352 
(1) Personal rights, pp. 283~300 
(2) Class relationships, pp. 301-37 
(a) Nobility, pp. 301-14 
(6) Freedom, pp. 314-18 
(c) Unfreedom, pp. 318-36 
Types chattels letiministeriales, pp. 318-27 
Origin, p. 327 
Emancipation, Schutshérige, Schutspflichtige, pp. 330-37 
(3) Law of the Family, pp. 337-52 
(2) Mundium, pp. 337-39 
(6) Marriage, p. 340 
(c) Parental discipline and parental authority, p. 348 
(d) Guardianship, p. 350 
2. The law of things, pp. 352-402 
a) Real property idea of the Alode 
Limitations upon alienation, pp. 352-68 
Unlimited by Regalia, p. 368 
Acquisition of immovable things, significance of vestitura 
(Gewehre), pp. 370-77 
Movable things, acquisition, and vindication of the same, p. 377 
b) Encumbrances of real property, p. 383 
c) The law of security for debt, p. 384 
d) Possession derived from right of the court, p. 387 
e) Property relations of married persons, pp. 391-99 
f) Property relations of parents and children, p. 400 
g) Property relations of minors, p. 401 
. Inheritance according to customary law, p. 402 
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(e) Storage contract, p. 416 
(f) Service contract 
(g) Surety, p. 417 
b) Based on non-permitted actions, p. 419 
c) Based directly on the laws, p. 425 
Rights of the creditor against the person of the debtor, p. 426 
s. Courts and procedure, pp. 427-55 
6. Public law, pp. 456-78 
7. Canon law, pp. 478-508 
Second Period, History of the Frankish Monarchy, from 561-888, pp. 509-838 
Sources and aids 
I. General history of the empire of the Merovingians from 561-613, pp. 
511-24 
1. The boundaries, p. 511 
2. Maritime condition, p. 512 
3. Divisions of the realm and their consequences, pp. 515-18 
Importance of retainers, pp. 516-18 
Parliaments, pp. 518-24 
Il. Decline of the Merovingian dynasty through increasing power of the 
Major Domus, from 613-752, pp. 524-34 
1. Increased power of the Major Domus, p. 524 
2. The Majores in the different divisions of the empire fight for posses- 
sion of the exclusive Majordomacy which the family of Pipin at last 
gains (687), pp. 526-29 
3. The family of Pipin of Heristall opens its path to the throne, pp. 
529-34 
Conquest of Friesland from the time of Charles Martell, pp. 529-33 
III. Pipin and Charles the Great, from 752 to 814 
1. Pipin ascends the throne and becomes Patricius of Rome, p. 537 
2. He conquers Aquitania; his sons Karl and Karlomann divide the 
empire, the government of which is carried on by the former after 
the death of the latter, p. 537 
3. History of the expansion of the Christian religion and of the rise 
of a German church to the time of Charles the Great. Boniface, p.539 
4. Military power of the Carolingians, p. 543 
5. History of the conquest of Saxony, divisions of Saxony; its internal 
organization, p. 545-60 
6. Rise of frontier provinces, especially along the eastern border of the 
Frankish empire; their original apportionment and organization, 
pp. 560-73 
7. Conquest of Lombardy and attainment of the imperial dignity. 
Significance of the latter, pp. 573-79 
8. Spirit of the imperial administration, pp. 580-84 
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IV. Dissolution of the Frankish Monarchy, from 814 to 888, pp. 585-604 


1. Division of the empire, Charlemagne’s plan of 806 and of Louis the 
pious ir. 1807. Division of Verdun (843) after the death of the latter, 
pp. 585-89 

2. Plan of the latter. Fate of the various resulting divisions of the 
realm to the end of the tenth century. Consequences of the dethron- 
ing of Charles the Fat in 837, pp. 589-600 

3. Origin of the heredity of feudal holdings, pp. 600-604 

F V. Sources of the law, pp. 605-67 


VI. Changes in the legal system, pp. 667-838 
1. Frankish public law, pp. 667-747 
2. Canon Law, pp. 747-800 
3. Private Law, pp. 800-829 
4. Public crimes and court procedure, pp. 829-38 
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Sources and aids, pp. 1-4 
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Sketch of the societary condition, p. 5 
1. External history, pp. 8-40 
Relations to neighboring peoples and states in general, p. 8 
2. Internal situation, pp. 40-83 
a) Manner of change, p. 44 
b) Particular relations 
(1) Parliaments, p. 45 
(2) Dukes and Palgraves, p. 47 
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(4) Relation of nobility to folk, p. 69 
(s) Origin of municipal constitutions, p. 74 
(6) Relation of the magnates to the king and of neighboring 
territories to Germany, p. 80 
II. General history from 1056 to 1272, pp. 84-196 
1. Internal history of Germany, pp. 84-190 
a) Previous relation between the Empire and the Pope, and the 
change of the same by the elevation of Gregory VII to the Papal 
See, pp. 85-90 
b) Government of Henrich IV and V, pp. 90-109 
Gregory VII’s law of celibacy and decretals against simony and 
investiture of laymen, p. 90 
Effects which application of the prohibition of investiture of the 
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Quarrels of Henrich IV with Saxony, p. 93 
Complications of the quarrels and the War of investitures, p. 96 
Fortunes of Heinrich in the resulting struggle in Germany and 
Italy, p. 98 
Consequences of interrupted unity of church and state, p. ror 
(Germany declared an elective realm. Papal right of supervising 
the election and the temporal princes in general) 
Outcome of the War of Investitures under Heinrich V represented 
by the Concordatum Calixtinum, 1122, p. 104 
The Crusades, p. 107 

c) Changed constitutional system, pp. 109-18 
Permanent heredity of counties and duchies and effects of the 
same, p. 109 
Imperial attorneys general (Vogt), p. 116 
Founding of the Hohenstaufen and Welf parties after the end of 
the Frankish royal line, 1125-33, pp. 118-26 

e) Struggle between Hohenstaufen and Welf in Germany from 
1137-1235, pp. 126-51 

f) Political situation of the emperor at this time especially in relation 
to the Knights and the cities, pp. 151-56 
The Knights as an exclusive society, p. 151 
Changed constitution and circumstances of the cities 

g) The Italian policy of the Hohenstaufen and its operation, pp. 
167-86 

h) End of the Hohenstaufen line, 1268, p. 186 
Its immediate consequences in Germany and Italy, p. 187 

i) Government of the rival Kings, Richard and Alphonso, 1256-72, 
p. 189 

2. History of the extension of the German Empire from 1156 to 1272. 
PP. 190-96 
III. Sources of the law, pp. 196-356 
IV. The legal system, pp. 356-765 
Meaning of the Feudal System, pp. 356-64 


VOLUME II 
Third Period, 1272-1517 

Second Division, pp. 1-551 
Sources and aids, pp. 1-6 
General history, 

I. From Rudolph of Habsburg to death of Charles IV 1272-1378, pp. 1-76 

II. To the end of the Luxembourg line, 1378-1437, 
III. From the end of the Luxembourg line to the Reformation, 1437-1517, 
Pp. 104—75 
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The legal situation including the ecclesiastical constitution, pp. 175-303 
. Territorial constitution, pp. 175-303 
. Municipal constitution, pp. 303-29 
. Imperial constitution, pp. 303-51 
. Introduction of Roman Law into Germany, pp. 354-04 
To what extent in the beginning the imperial laws credited Roman 
law with the character of a common law, pp. 351-55 
Influence of the universities upon the use of the Roman law and of 
the Lombard feudal law, pp. 356-62 
Introduction of the Lombard feudal law, p. 363 
Influence of the Imperial Chamber Court, p. 364 
Legislation against application of rules of the German law which 
conflicted with Roman law, p. 365 
Studies of the German law with reference to the Roman, pp. 368-89 
Complaints about the use of the Roman law 
True reasons for the defects in the legal situation, pp. 389-94 
5. Civil law, pp. 395-467 
6. Crimes and penalties, pp. 467-81 
7. Civil law procedure, pp. 481-503 


. Canon law, pp. 504-9 


1. Status of the pontificate, pp. 504-46 


Misuse of the papal power 
2. Degeneracy of the teaching function of the church and of worship, 


Pp- 547-51 
VOLUME IV 


Fourth Period, 1517-1815, from the Reformation to the Rise of the German 
Bund 
First Division, from the Reformation to the Peace of Westphalia, 1517-1648, 
pp. 1-578 
Sources and aids, pp. 1-4 


I. 


Political condition of Germany at the beginning of the Reformation, 
PP. 5-7 


. History of the Reformation to (second) “Religious Peace,” 1517-55, 


PP. 19-143 


. External history of the German Empire under Charles V, pp. 143-46 
. General history of Germany from the Religious Peace to the beginning 


of the Thirty Years’ War, 1555-1618, pp. 146-219 


. History of the Thirty Years’ War, pp. 219-53 
. History of the law, pp. 289-538 


1. Constitutional law of the Empire, pp. 289-346 

2. Constitutional law of particular states, pp. 346-418 

3. Constitution of Protestant Church Systems, pp. 418-22 
4. Civil law, pp. 454-518 
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VII. Survey of the history of the larger political territories, pp. 538-78 
Second Division of the Period, 1648-1815 
Sources and aids, pp. 579-82 
I. General history from the Peace of Westphalia to the end of the male 
line of the Hapsburgs, 1648-1740, pp. 583-623 
II. The period of King Frederick II of Prussia, 1740-86, pp. 624-40 
III. Germany in the period of the French Revolution, pp. 640-99 
IV. Constitution, legislation, and legal science, pp. 699-798 


With the table of contents before us, the statement will be easily 
understood that this outline of German history was the matrix in 
which all later attempts to recapitulate German experience have 


been shaped." 

If Bismarck had lived in 1808, and if he had then cherished the 
purposes which he formed and realized as prime minister of Prussia, 
he could not have taken a wiser step toward the measure of success 
which rewarded his life-work in 1871 than to engage someone to do 
just what Eichhorn did. As we have seen, and as many people at 
the time realized, one of the cardinal problems for the Germans 
was incidental to the fact that they had no sense of Germany as 


* Even from this scheme of titles sufficient indications may be gathered that a 
conception of the lateral relations of human facts was here in course of incubation, 
and that it had no visible limitations short of the entire range of human life-interests. 
In Savigny’s two monumental works, for example (Das rémische Recht im Mittelalter 
and System des heutigen rimischen Rechts), law conceived as a self-sufficient structure 
stands forth almost as sole and stark and spectral as the steel skeleton before clothed 
with the outer coating of a modern skyscraper. In Eichhorn one begins to feel the 
breath of the life of the society within which laws were merely incidental functions. 
Thus, in the table of contents (we use the page numbers for reference) after giving 
prominence in each division to the necessity of finding the pertinent evidence, and 
after indicating the sources of the same—a consideration which before 1800 it had been 
easy for pseudo scholarship to satisfy without great pains—he calls attention to such 
co-operating factors as differentiated social groupings, instead of supposed exhaustive 
classification under the categories of rulers and ruled (60-95); varieties of conflict 
groups (96-160); relation of state to church (217-20); glimpses of internal reconstruc- 
tion processes, in place of statical interpretation (524-36); growth as opposed to status 
in both state and church, (537-84); merging of the old order with the new feudalism, 
(585-604); social surveys of Europe (888-1056); (II, 1-83 and 1056-1272); (II, 
84-190); an evaluation of feudalism, (II, 336-64); the universities as civic factors 
(III, 356-62); social reasons for defects of civic law (to be considered in connection with 
the Thibaut-Savigny issue) (III 389-94); evaluation of the papal system (III, 504-46); 
evaluation of church teaching and worship (III, 547-51); social survey of Europe 
1517-1815 (bulk of the fourth volume). 
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a country, nor of Germans as compatriots. They were West- 
phalians and Hanoverians and Prussians and Saxons and Bavarians 
and Austrians, and so on and so on through the paltry catalogue. 
To be anything effective in the way of making the most of them- 
selves as a people, and among the peoples of the earth, a national 
self-consciousness was necessary. Generations which did not know 
their antecedents needed to be made acquainted with their predeces- 
sors. A race palsied by its own schisms needed to be told of the 
time when it was one and powerful. Peoples one in blood, in 
language, in social heritage, in essentials of religion obscured under 
differences of administration, and also one in economic destiny, 
needed to be made aware of their community of interests by redis- 
covery of their common past. Not that this factor alone could be 
decisive, if the unity of the past was not essentially in harmony 
with interests of the present. It would have been impossible to 
revive a national consciousness which circumstances had meanwhile 
made obsolete. In this case the correlating nervous centers had 
ceased to function. Every action by any state of Germany was 
as a rule an arrest or disturbance of the normal actions of its neigh- 
bors, and the aggregate of these uncorrelated actions was cumulative 
misfortune for the whole mass. Divided Germany and divided 
Germans needed again to become conscious of collective Germany 
and collective Germans. German sanity and health and strength 
depended upon reawakening or creation of a sense of connections 
with the German past and of interdependence with all the Germans 
in the present. This reorganization of consciousness, as a prelimi- 
nary to reorganization of co-operation for the common weal, could 
not be accomplished at a stroke. It could not be achieved by a 
single agency. The time factor and many converging influences 
were indispensable. Among these, however, a strong sense of 
national continuity and community was elemental. No single 
historian could produce this influence; but Bismarck himself is 
inconceivable if he had not been built out of the material which 
recovery of the German past had assembled for the making of new 
Germans. No outstanding great characters could have welded the 
Germans into a single people if this tardily awakened historical 
consciousness had not animated many lesser leaders and had not 
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penetrated the masses in a strong degree. While we trace certain 
elements of historical methodology to other men, the great merit of 
Eichhorn is that he first unfolded to modern Germans a convincing 
panorama of their national oneness in variety, and thereby fur- 
nished an essential support to the struggle in the nineteenth 
century to avert from the Germans the fate which had overtaken 
the Poles. 

With the materials at command it is impossible to reach a 
credible conclusion about the kind and degree of premonition of all 
this which stimulated Eichhorn to his work. How much he may 
have builded better than he knew, we cannot discover. We are 
simply celebrating this functional value of Eichhorn’s beginnings 
and of continuations in the same line. 

Eichhorn has a distinct meaning for the sociologists beyond that 
which primarily concerns historians. As we look back from our 
present point of view, we see that Eichhorn was not merely school- 
mastering the world into appreciation of accurate and thorough use 
o* >istorical sources, as evidence of what had occurred. He was 
also beginning a line-upon-line process of revealing that, in order 
to tell what has occurred, it is necessary to tell more different kinds 
of things than may be of primary interest to any single type of 
writer or reader. 

It had been the well-nigh invariable custom, from the beginning 
of historical writing, for the historians to be mouthpieces for the 
interests represented by either rulers, or warriors, or lawyers, or 
priests. These writers had, accordingly, as a rule, set down merely 
those groups and series of occurrences which attracted their atten- 
tion from the standpoint of the respective group interests. Now 
comes Eichhorn with a partial proclamation of the message which 
the sociologists have later tried to expand and publish, viz: You 
cannot tell all that was true about the things that chiefly interest 
rulers, or warriors, or lawyers, or priests without telling at the same 
time many other things of primary interest to many other sorts and 
conditions of men; and without telling also how these different 
kinds of occurrences reciprocally conditioned one another. Eich- 
horn did not, to be sure, carry out this proclamation very much 
into detail. We may, indeed, pack his central message into this 
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summary: Laws do not existinavacuum. They are bone of bone and 
flesh of flesh in the whole life of their time and place. He did not 
specify beyond rather obvious particulars, but the whole that we 
have later surveyed more fully, corresponding with our convenience 
—terms “multiplicity” and “complexity,” was implicit in what he 
discovered. Later social science, down to and including sociology, 
has been, in one section, busy elaboration of the discovery which 
Eichhorn revealed in principle.* 

At this distance it is hard to realize that there ever was a time 
when this factor complexity was not as safely matter-of-course as 
it is with us. Without considerable acquaintance with eighteenth- 
century literature the contrast can hardly become as vivid in our 
understanding as it is in fact. Nor is it possible to name all the 
channels through which this preconception has been conveyed to 
our consciousness. In recent social science teaching it has been so 
elemental that mention of it perhaps affects the present generation 
as a triviality. Yet this commonplace was achieved at countless 
cost, and it was mediated to our minds by innumerable expositors. 
It made such an impression on certain minds in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century that it operated with them as an effective 
impulse to the differentiation of sociology. As to the specific con- 
nection between Eichhorn and this influence it must be said that 
it would be impossible to name a respectable treatise written in the 
latest fifty years upon civilization in Europe in which traces of 
Eichhorn’s influence are not evident. For example, during the 
1870’s Professor J. L. Diman was at the height of his influence at 
Brown University. When the present writer began his apprentice- 
ship as a teacher of history in 1881, he had the use of very full notes 
of Professor Diman’s course in 1875-76 on General European History. 
He discovered that the treatment was very evidently modeled upon 
Eichhorn, and some of the most effective passages were quotations 
from, or amplifications of, that author. No single book has prob- 
ably served more Americans as a guide to European history than 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. It cannot be doubted that the orig- 
inal conception of that book would hardly have been formed if the 


1 For the orthodox German estimate of Eichhorn’s work, see Frensdorff in Allg. 
deutsche Biog. p. 478. 
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prospectings which made it possible had not been carried out as we 
find them in Eichhorn. 

In spite of all the foregoing, it must be confessed that if we 
were sketching the antecedents of sociology in the developing social 
science of all Europe rather than in the particular line of influence 
which is so easily made out between the Germans and the Americans, 
we should not have chosen Eichhorn as our symbol of this particular 
factor complexity. Among German scholars he is the most obvious 
choice. Among European scholars in general Eichhorn is over- 
shadowed by Guizot (History of Civilization in Europe, and History 
of Civilization in France, 1828-29). We quote, without comment, 
the judgment of Robert Flint: 


He (Guizot) was the first to dissect a society in that same comprehensive, 
impartial and thorough way in which an anatomist dissects the body of an 
animal, and the first to study the functions of the social organism. Before him 
there had been a vast amount both of historical research and historical specula- 
tion; stages, ages, classes, individuals, had had their histories, some of which were 
excellent; the development of laws, manners, sciences, arts, letters, had been 
traced, and in some cases not only learnedly but with considerable insight into 
causation; and there had even been systems not a few as to the course, and plan, 
and laws of history as a whole; yet he was fully entitled, I think, to speak of 
the work he accomplished as new. It was not conceived before the eighteenth 
century. It was first truly commenced by himself. And what a noble com- 
mencement he made! Of course, in a work so extensive, so difficult, every 
careful student must find something to criticise, something to dissent from; 
yet hardly one will deny that it is a model of scientific skill, comprehensively 
treating of all the vast variety of facts included in civilization, while never 
allowing to drop out of sight the unity of life which underlies the multiplied 
manifestations; that it is not only wonderfully true and satisfactory as an 
organic whole, but that it has illuminated a multitude of particular points and 
dispelled a multitude of serious errors; that it disclosed in every order of social 
phenomena a significance unnoticed before, by the manner in which it showed 
them in a constant contact with the other orders of phenomena.* 


Again it is common knowledge among social scientists that 
Guizot and his successors in France bulked large among the influ- 
ences that developed historical conceptions. It is beyond doubt 
that this factor entered appreciably into stimulation of the sociologi- 
cal movement, but no one has taken the trouble to prove it. Among 


t The Philosophy of History in France and Germany (1st ed., 1874), p. 240. 
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the men now working for their Doctor’s degrees in American univer- 
sities there ought to be some who would devote themselves to 
collection of material for a history of historical instruction in Ameri- 
can universities, especially since the seventies. Among the older 
men who were students during the inauguration of the modern type 
of historical study especially in the 1870’s, recollections doubtless 
survive of the European preceptors to whom American teachers 
referred with most respect; and there should be enough clues of 
this sort to show specific cases of sequence between the factors which 
we are discussing, besides other series of influences which we are not 
discussing, and their effects in American social science. 


SECTION IV. NIEBUHR (1776-1831) AND SCRUTINY OF 
EVIDENCE: EARLY ROMAN HISTORY 


ABSTRACT 


Niebuhr is the most conspicuous representative of methodological protest against 
credulity toward historical tradition, and of demand for criticism as elementary 
historical procedure. The ap lication of this principle to interpretation of the Bible 
is noted, with the “Tiibingen 1” as the leading case. 


In the two foregoing sections we have recalled cardinal contri- 
butions to conceptions of the essential content of human experience. 
We pass now to a series of contributions primarily to the method- 
ology or technique of the sciences, in the first instance history, 
concerned with the interpretation of human experience. In the 
illustrative list of general ideas which we have scheduled as parts 
of the building material of social science at large and of sociology 
in particular,’ the next in order is mecessity of subjecting alleged 
historical evidence to the severest scrutiny. ‘Today this is supposed 
to go without saying with everyone who has had the rudiments of 
historical training. In the early years of the nineteenth century it 
was a principle more generally “honored in the breach than in the 
observance.” We select Niebuhr as representative of the effective 
mobilization of this principle in German historical methodology. 


*See Small, title “Sociology,” Encycl. Amer. 
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As an index of the prestige of Niebuhr among German scholars, 
a quotation from Wegele is in order: 


Yet B. G. Niebuhr counts as the real reformer of our historiography. 
To come into his presence means a quicker beating of the heart. To bring him 
back to the recollection of the nation in an adequate degree may well be regarded 
as the enviable task of an author. We have here to do with a man of most 
extraordinary mind as well as character. It seems as if he was from birth 
and by nature destined to the career of a scholar. He himself believed this. 
His fortunes placed him at an unusually early age in public life and activities 
of statesmanship, which proved to be the best preparatory school for the 
developing historian. He was born August 22, 1776, at Copenhagen. He 
grew up in the district of Dithmarsch under the eyes of a talented father, who 
had made for himself a respected name by his travels in Arabia and his expert 
descriptions of the same. Very early the son, by his exceptional abilities, as 
well as by his unusual facility of comprehension, raised the extraordinary hopes 
which he later fulfilled. In a very large degree he was self-taught, and he was 
tireless in self-instruction. He early gave his attention and interest to lan- 
guages, history, and politics. In November, 1794 he wrote: “If my name is 
mentioned hereafter, I shall be known to men as historian and political author, 
as antiquarian and philologist.” [Age of 18!] After a stay of two years at 
the University of Kiel, he entered in 1796 the service of the Danish Minister of 
Finance, as private secretary, and was thus introduced into an excellent school 
of politics and financial science. At the same time, he did not permit himself 
to be made unfaithful to his favorite studies of Greek and Roman antiquities 
by the noises of the great world and his official duties; and no one who came 
into the vicinity of the youth of 21 years failed to recognize in him certain 
extraordinary characteristics. In the year 1798 he undertook for his further 
education a trip to England and Scotland. He there gained impressions which 
were productive during his whole subsequent life. At the same time they 
confirmed him on the one side in his Germanistic, on the other side in his anti- 
revolutionary temper. The French Revolution had made upon him more a 
terrifying than an ingratiating impression. ... . Returning to Copenhagen, 
he was at once (1804), at the age of 27, advanced to the positicn of a director 
of the Bank and of the East India Company. For various reasons he preferred 
to accept, two years later, a directorship in the Prussian Bank and the Seehand- 
lung. Freiherr vom Stein, who was at that time head of the Prussian Ministry 
of Finance, was the one whose attention was called to Niebuhr. Shortly after 
the great catastrophe befell the Prussian state [Jena, 1806]. It did not shake 
Niebuhr’s faith in the future of the system developed by Frederick the Great. 
He gave himself loyally to the work of restoration. Only after it appeared to 
him impossible to work with success for his new fatherland did he withdraw 
from official cooperation in civic affairs and return to his studies. In these 
years he delivered at the University of Berlin those lectures on Roman History 
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from which his celebrated work was developed. In the preface to the first 
volume of the first edition he says: “It was a time in which we experienced 
the unheard-of and the unbelievable; a time which drew attention to many 
forgotten and obsolete institutions by their collapse. And our souls were 
strengthened by the dangers which it was our duty to avert, as by the vastly 
enhanced devotion to fatherland and ruler.”” The opening War of Liberation 
summoned Niebuhr again to affairs. The transactions which accompanied 
the restoration of a new Germany and Prussia he followed with lively interest. 
Well known is the monograph in which, with energetic emphasis, he argued 
for the claims of Prussia to all Saxony, in the name of the German nation and 
its interests. The position in the Prussian service which he now desired, 
and from which alone, as he thought, he could work with success for the state, 
was not at the time within his reach. His intense conservatism, which however 
did not in principle exclude belief in advances toward constitutionalism, 
appears among other things to have stood in his way. By many, however, his 
situation was regarded as a sort of honorable banishment when (1816) he was 
sent as Prussian ambassador to the Vatican. He was charged with the duty 
of bringing order into the relations between the Catholic Church in the new 
Prussian state and the Roman Curia. He remained almost seven years in 
this delicate situation, and he finally completed his task, but, it must be con- 
fessed, in such a way that unprejudiced people soon began to fear that the 
optimism of Niebuhr with reference to the Curia had betrayed him into undue 
concessions. Those fears were soon enough justified. The Prussian govern- 
ment really did have the worst of the bargain. Niebuhr was of such a conserva- 
tive nature, and so suggestible by religious motives, that he the more easily 
underrated the power with which he had to treat, especially for the very reason 
that the latter had just recovered from a humiliation without parallel, through 
the intervention of secular powers [Incorporation of the Papal states 
by France 1809: restoration by Congress of Vienna, 1815.] How important 
the embassy of Niebuhr was for science, and in what a noble way he used the 
hospitality of the Eternal City, has been often enough related. In 1824 he 
returned to Germany and settled in Bonn in order to devote himself entirely 
to science and to his Roman history." 

There has been method in giving so much space to these biographi- 
cal details. Similar evidence might be furnished in the cases of 
Savigny and Eichhorn. They are typical of the majority of the 
men, from 1555 to the present, who have developed German social 
science. Think of them and their doctrines as we will, most of the 
men who have evolved the technique of the social sciences as it has 
been adopted in Germany have been men whose ideas of methods 
have been shaped in large part by first-hand contact with practical 

* Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie (1885). 
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economic and political affairs. As a rule they were not closet 
philosophers, dry-as-dusts, bookworms (Carlyle and Sartor Resartus 
to the contrary notwithstanding). It is important to keep this 
in mind as among the credentials of the realism, objectivity, of the 
scientific procedure which they developed. 

Again Wegele: 


The significance of Niebuhr for historiography rests chiefly upon his Roman 
History, which he did not carry further than the first Punic War [264-221 B.c.]. 
. . . . This his chief work has for us a double significance. In the first place, 
in so far as through the same the method of treatment which ruled almost 
without exception among those who attempted to interpret Roman history 
was once for all abolished; and second, because presently the new method 
which he now applied to the treatment of Roman history was transferred to 
the treatment of the history of all peoples and periods, and thus in imitation 
of him a new historial science was founded. With reference to the first point, 
Niebuhr started with the assumption that whatever had been done in this 
field in the past was chiefly useful in understanding Roman antiquities, but not 
for history..... He directed his attacks principally against the almost 
universally prevailing tradition about the older epoch of Roman history. 
In the preface to the first edition of his first volume he says: ‘“‘The history of 
the first four centuries of Rome is notoriously uncertain and falsified. It would 
be very foolish to blame Livy because he related it as, aside from a few doubts, 
purely historical. We have, however, another view of history, other require- 
ments, and we must either not undertake to write the most ancient history of 
Rome, or we must undertake a quite other labor than the necessarily unsuccess- 
ful repetition of that which the Roman historian elevated to the rank of a creed 
of history. We must exert ourselves to discriminate both poetry and falsifica- 
tion. We must strain our vision in order to recognize the traits of truth freed 
from every gloss. The former, the detection of the fabulous, the removal of 
the fraudulent, may satisfy the critic. He is interested only in exposing a 
deceptive story, and he is satisfied with proposing certain suppositions, while 
the greater part of the whole remains in fragments. The historian, however, 
wants positive results. He must at least discover a probable correlation and 
a credible succession of events, at the point where his conviction challenges 
tradition.”” This, at all events, is a most essential trait in Niebuhr’s criticism. 
In the midst of the débris of crumbling tradition he attempts . . . . to recog- 
nize the veiled reality and to restore it... .. He attributed to himself “a 
correct and very quick judgment, an almost infallible alertness in the discovery 
of the false, the incorrect, the untrue.” Supported by this self-confidence he 
distinguished chaff from wheat, and sought, “with prophetic insight,” to 


* This was the opinion of all the professors of history whom I heard in Berlin and 
Leipsic, 1879-81. 
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revivify the history of past times It deserves to be mentioned that the 
faith in the tradition about older Roman history, a tradition legitimated by 
the consecration of millennia, had struck so firm roots that it required rare 
courage to oppose it after Niebuhr’s fashion. He himself said, ‘‘Not at all 
times could one have ventured to assert himself in that way, without fear for 
his freedom or even his life. The philologists would have cried treason, the 
theologians would have found in it the crime of lese majesté, public opinion 
would have stoned such a malefactor.” That which is possible in such cases 
might be inferred from the instance of the Canton Uri, where, on the occa- 
sion of attacks upon the Tell tradition, a formal, and by no means mild punish- 
ment was threatened.' 

Wegele again: 

Goethe, to be sure, in this particular by no means a specialist, immediately 
found the cerrect word for the extraordinary proceeding: ‘‘The discrimination 
between poetry and history is invaluable, since neither is thereby destroyed, 
but rather each is properly established in its own worth and dignity. While 
it is endlessly interesting to see how the two merge and reciprocally operate, 
it would be desirable indeed if all phenomena of human events were treated in 
this manner.’”? While in Germany there were voices for and against this idea 
of criticism, the opinion of the scientific world gradually swung over, in prin- 
ciple, to the side of Niebuhr. At the same time foreign countries began to take 
sides with reference to his work. Especially in England there gradually 
appeared a proper understanding of it. No less a person than Macaulay 
said: “‘The appearance of the book is actually epochmaking in the history of 
European intelligence.” The significance which the book had for Thomas 
Arnold, and the work which he performed in the way of getting recognition 
for the same in England, is well known Thus the fundamental theorems 
which in this case were applied for the first time in such a masterly manner were 
recognized as a guiding norm for all history. If we consequently seek to 
represent to ourselves the essential and the characteristic in his method, which 
produced such results, we refer to the following: First, there are two elements 
to which the total of his system may be traced back. The former concerns the 
criticism of the sources, and sets up a new and highly fruitful requirement. 
According to Niebuhr research may never forget, in the presence of any historical 
report, that it does not immediately present the narrated occurrences. It is 
rather immediately only the impress of the same upon the reporter. From this 
secondary impress arises the picture of the occurrences, and so finally the investi- 
gator has not merely to penetrate through the vision of the original reporter, 
but he has to press beyond him to the original form of the occurrence, and to 


* Cf. the experience of Alexander Brown, of Virginia, after he had impeached the 
Captain John Smith tradition in The Genesis of the United States (1890). 


ean Another adumbration of demand for objectivity throughout the social-science 
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observe it like an eye witness and a participant in the experience. This theorem 
sounds simple and almost self-evident, but it contains the sum of all exact 
knowledge in the historical realm. It took a long time for historiography to 
rise to that level, but from that arrival a new epoch begins, namely, the epoch 
of the genuine critical method. 

For illustration, what happened when the reporter says: He 
“rushed,” ‘“‘sauntered,” “shuffled,” ‘“‘strutted,” “paraded,” 
“sneaked,” ‘‘staggered,”’ “pussy-footed,” down the street? There 
is interpretation, insinuation, innuendo, imputation of character, 
and motive, and moral quality, in each of the terms. The reporter 
consciously, by intention or by inadvertence, makes himself a judge. 
He causes his own attitude of indifferent or depreciatory animus 
toward the person in question to act as appraiser of the value of 
visible movements. It may be that there was absolutely nothing in 
the conduct reported in one of the alternative terms that would not 
have been adequately conveyed by the colorless statement, “he 
walked.” 

Still following Wegele: 

The second chief demand of Niebuhr’s method was that the historian shall 
transfer the past into the present; he shall live himself into the past to such a 
degree that he may have the attitude of a contemporary towards it. He must 
see the people and portray them as real people, not as puppets. For example, 
he shall know and point out that such a conceit as Homer’s account of the siege 
of Troy cannot be literal. Battles are not decided in that way. 

What Niebuhr would have said to Ferrero’s version of his method 
we can only imagine. 

In the space at our disposal it is impossible to present a proper 
sample of Niebuhr’s type of work. It may be indicated rather than 
exemplified by use of some quotations from a single chapter. 
Almost at random, we choose the section on “‘Romulus and Numa’” 
for the purpose. Niebuhr says: 

The old Roman legend ran as follows: Procas, King of Alba left two sons. 
Numitor, the elder, being weak and spiritless, suffered Amulius to wrest the 
government from him, and reduce him to his father’s private estates. In the 
enjoyment of these he lived rich, and, as he desired nothing more, secure: 
but the usurper dreaded the claims that might be set up by heirs of a different 
character. He had Numitor’s son murdered, and appointed his daughter, 
Silvia, one of the vestal virgins. 


tI, 220. 
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Amulius had no children, or at least only one daughter; so that the race 
of Anchises and Aphrodite seemed on the point of expiring when the love of a 
god prolonged it, in despite of the ordinances of man, and gave it a lustre 
worthy of its origin. Silvia had gone into the sacred grove, to draw water from 
the spring for the service of the temple. The sun quenched its rays: the sight 
of a wolf made her fly into a cave; there Mars overpowered the timid virgin, 
and then consoled her with the promise of noble children, as Poseidon consoled 
Tyro the daughter of Salmoneus. But he did not protect her from the tyrant; 
nor could her protestations of her innocence save her. Vesta herself seemed 
to demand the condemnation of the unfortunate priestess; for at the moment 
when she was delivered of twins, the image of the goddess hid her eyes, her 
altar trembled, and her fire died away. Amulius ordered that the mother and 
her babes should be drowned in the river. In the Arnio Silvia exchanged her 
earthly life for that of a goddess. The river carried the (bole or) cradle in 
which the children were lying, into the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks 
far and wide, even to the foot of the woody hills. At the root of a wild fig 
tree, the Ficus Ruminalis, which was preserved and held sacred for many 
centuries, at the foot of the Palatine, the cradle overturned. A she-wolf came 
to drink of the stream; she heard the whimpering of the children, carried 
them into her den hard by, made a bed for them, licked and suckled them. 
When they wanted other food than milk, a woodpecker, the bird sacred to Mars, 
brought it to them. Other birds consecrated to auguries hovered over them, 
to drive away insects. This marvellous spectacle was seen by Faustulus, the 
shepherd of the royal flocks. The she-wolf drew back and gave up the children 
to human nurture. Acca Larentia, the shepherd’s wife became their foster 
mother. They grew up, along with her twelve sons, on the Palatine hill, in 
straw huts which they built for themselves; that of Romulus was preserved 
by continual repairs, as a sacred relic, down to the time of Nero. They were 
the stoutest of the shepherd lads, fought bravely against wild beasts and 
robbers, maintaining their right against everyone by their might, and turning 
might into right. Their booty they shared with their comrades. The followers 
of Romulus were called Quinctilii, those of Remus, Fabii: the seeds of discord 
were soon sown amongst them. Their wantonness engaged them in disputes 
with the shepherds of the wealthy Numitor, who fed their flocks on Mount 
Aventine: so that here, as in the story of Evander and Cacus, we find the 
quarrel between the Palatine and the Aventine in the tales of the remotest 
times. Remus was taken by a stratagem of these shepherds, and dragged to 
Alba as a robber. A secret foreboding, the remembrance of his grandsons, 
awakened by the story of the two brothers, kept Numitor from pronouncing 
a hasty sentence. The culprit’s foster father hurried with Romulus to the 
city and told the old man and the youths of their kindred. They resolved to 
avenge their own wrong and that of their house. With their faithful comrades, 
whom the danger of Remus had brought to the city, they slew the king; and 
the people of Alba again became subject to Numitor. 
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So much for Niebuhr’s résumé of the story as it had been handed 
down, and in the form in which it was generally accepted until well 
into the nineteenth century. Niebuhr never, so far as we are aware, 
drew up a scheme of formal principles of historical procedure. He 
did not invent a critical gauntlet which a story must run in order to 
rank as authentic history. He went about the work of inquiring into 
the credibility of tradition in ways which at once impeached history 
as then accepted. The methods of criticism the idea of which he 
made commonplace had to be systematized by later scholars. 

In effect, however, this was what Niebuhr did. In general, he 
advertised the necessity of asking the questions, in the presence 
of any historical tradition whatsoever: On what grounds are we 
under any obligation of duty to believe this tradition? Farther 
than that, to what extent and in what sense, if any, have we a right 
to believe the tradition ? 

Then in a rather haphazard way, as it now seems, Niebuhr 
proceeded to indict a given story, like the one which we have chosen 
as a sample, on as many different charges of incredibility as seemed 
to be valid in the particular case. 

It would be a labor of considerable severity to reduce his different 
canons of criticism to an orderly plan, and no attempt to perform 
that labor can be undertaken here. We may simply indicate its 
spirit. In the present case Niebuhr begins his comments in this 
way (p. 222): 

This is the old tale, as it was written by Fabius [Fabius Pictor, about 
200 B.C.] and sung in ancient sacred lays, down to the time of Dionysius. 
It certainly belongs to anything but history. Its essence is the marvellous. 
We may strip this of its peculiarities and pare away and alter until it is reduced 
to a possible everyday occurrence; but we ought to be fully convinced that the 
caput mortuum which will remain will be anything but a historical fact. Mytho- 
logical tales of this sort are misty shapes, often no more than a fata morgana, 
the prototype of which is invisible, the law of its refraction unknown; and even 
were it not so, it would still surpass the power of reflection to proceed so subtly 
and skillfully as to divine the unknown original from these strangely blended 
forms. But such magical shapes are different from mere dreams, and are not 
without a hidden ground of real truth. The name of dreams belongs to the fic- 
tions invented by the later Greeks, when the tradition had become extinct, and 
when individuals indulged a wanton license in altering the old legends; not con- 
sidering that their diversity and multiplicity had been the work of the whoie 
people, and was not a matter for the whole people to meddle with. 
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In the rough we may characterize Niebuhr’s method as a com- 
bination of these major operations: (1) Exclusion of all mythological 
factors from direct consideration. (2) Comparison of all the known 
versions of a given tradition to discover (a4) common material, 
(b) pointers toward common sources of the material. (3) In case a 
probable or possible common source for the given tradition can be 
discovered, examination into its credibility as evidence, e.g., how 
far away was it, in time or space, from the alleged occurrence; what 
probable or possible opportunities had the presumed author of this 
basic account to have first-hand knowlege of the alleged occur- 
ences; what sort of credibility must be attached to the intermediate 
kinds of information upon which this basic account must have been 
dependent? (4) What auxiliary, circumstantial evidence, is avail- 
able, such as archaeological remains or authentic knowledge of con- 
temporary or related events, by which to test the credibility of the 
verbal records ? 

Niebuhr’s application of such tests as these to extant material 
for reconstruction of the early life of the Romans was by no means 
a finished technique. Not a little fun has been poked at him by 
later students of Roman or other history, for suggestions in the 
line of reconstruction which were only a little less naive than the 
tradition itself. The defective plausibility of many of his own 
suggestions, as to what may have been the literal reality of the 
earlier experiences, should be held quite apart from the merits of his 
proposals for distinguishing the credible from the incredible in the 
existing evidence. While Niebuhr did not establish a complete 
system of historical methodology, he set a fashion of inquiring into 
the reliability of historical appearances which has been followed in 
principle by all competent historians since. The procedure which 
was not reduced by Niebuhr to precise formulation has been elabor- 
ated by all historical scholars in recent years. In principle it is 
assumed wherever there is pretension of scientific approach to 
history; and it is taken for granted as part of the auxiliary apparatus 
of every division of social science when it has to deal with past 
reality. 

The most widely known application of the Niebuhr method is 
probably the use which has been made of it by the so-called “higher 
critics” of the Bible. In this case, too, it is not at all certain that 
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absolute priority can be made out for the one or the cther pioneer. 
Ii is certain that Niebuhr was not the sole originator of the method 
of which he became the most widely known exemplar. It is also 
not certain that Niebuhr ga‘: the chief impulse to men who later 
influenced the development of historical method along the lines of 
which we have selected him as the representative. In the present 
sketch the aim is to indicate certain constituent processes in the 
evolution of social science, which could not fail to eventuate 
in the ultimate differentiation of a technique such as we now know 
by the name sociology. It is no part of the present plan to under- 
take settlement of claims as to the relative merit of different scholars 
for promoting this evolution. We select men who by common 
consent are eminent in their respective specialties, and we use them 
as indexes of the element in the scientific evolution which they, 
among others developed. This latter, not the man in the case, is 
the center of our attention. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century the University of 
Tiibingen in Wiirttemburg had begun to be a focus of attention 
throughout the religious world because of its theological faculty. 
Beginning with F. C. Baur, who was professor of theology from 
1826 to 1860, certain variations from evangelical orthodoxy began 
to build up a reputation to which the general term “Tiibingen 
School” was applied. Baur himself was understood to deny that 
supernatural elements can have a permanent place in religion. The 
ill repute in which, for this reason, Tiibingen began to be held 
among cautious theologians was intensified by the appearance of 
Strauss’s (D.F.) Leben Jesu in 1834-35.’ Strauss had been one of 
Baur’s students, had been a tutor at Tiibingen, but was not on the 
staff when his book appeared. It was a version of the life of Jesus 
reduced to wholly naturalistic elements and reconstructed from 
that basis. These facts are stated with neither assertion nor denial 
that they were directly connected with Niebuhr’s method, but 
rather as indications of currents in the academic atmosphere of 
Germany at the time which affected all departments of humanistic 
thought. Then came the man whose influence has proved to be 
more permanent than that of any other member of the Tiibingen 

* Joseph Ernest Kenan did not publish La vie de Jesus until 1863. 
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group—iwald (1803-75), whose most significant work from our 
point of view was his Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1843-59). While 
far less iconoclastic than Strauss’s Life of Jesus, Ewald’s History 
of Israel tried to do for the Old Testament what Niebuhr attempted 
with Roman tradition. Ewald tried to reconstruct the history 
as the canonical order of the Old Testament books makes it appear, 
in the first place by trying to rearrange the record in historical 
sequence, and then by passing its contents through a winnowing 
process to eliminate the purely mythical, and to place and evaluate 
objectively its poetic and prophetic elements. Thus the Tiibingen 
movement focalized tendencies which were related to systematic 
and historical theology as the larger historical movement was related 
to social science in general. From the beginnings thus indicated, and 
which soon came to be known indiscriminately among the conserva- 
tives as “destructive criticism,” there followed a flood of literature 
in which, on the Old Testament side, Kuenen, The Religion 
of Israel and Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, are 
outstanding; on the New Testament side lives of Jesus by Farrar, 
Geikie, Renan, Edersheim, and many others, both in the conserva- 
tive and the critical interest. To speak within bounds, this impulse 


has left a permanent impression upon religious thinking in the 
Western world. 

The following note is quoted from the article on Ewald in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the publication of his Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel was epoch-making in that branch of research, as much as was 
the work of Niebuhr in relation to the history of Rome. In its final form, the 
result of thirty years labor, it is a noble monument to the genius of its author. 
No one can fail to be struck with the profundity of insight and »atience of 
research which it displays. While in every line it bears the marks of Ewald’s 
intense individuality, it is at the same time a highly characteristic product of 
the age, and even decade, in which it first appeared. If it is obviously the 
outcome of immense learning on the part of its author, it is no less manifestly 
the result of the speculations and researches of many laborious predecessors in 
all departments of history, theology and philosophy. Especially is it indebted 
to the so-called “destructive criticism.” The Reformation had destroyed 
that mediaeval conception of the Bible which took no account of literary 
history or doctrinal development at all; and subsequent researches, especially 
since those of Astruc [1753], had made it abundantly clear that the conditions 
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under which the Old Testament books had come into being were much more 
complicated than had been at one time supposed. Criticism, however, could not 
possibly rest satisfied with these purely negative results. If for a time it seemed 
as if the sacred literature had been reduced to a mere chaos of fragments, which 
men might well despair of ever being able to reduce to harmony and order, 
the historical sense had been developing no less remarkably than the spirit of 
criticism. ‘Taught by some of the more modern schools of philosophy, men had 
been learning to take larger and therefore juster views of the principles that 
underlie all national histories and the general history of the human race. It 
was impossible that such a phenomenon as the Jewish people and their literature 
should be permanently set aside as wholly incomprehensible. The world 
was only waiting for a bold and vigorous constructive genius like that of Ewald 
to bring together the scattered fragments and construct them into an intelligible 
unity; to show, for example, that, if the Psalter could no longer be regarded 
as the record of the spiritual experience of the individual to whom it had been 
traditionally ascribed, it became all the more precious when known to embody 
all the highest aspirations and purest joys and noblest sorrows of many centuries 
of national life; and that if the legislation of the Pentateuch was not indeed, 
as had once been supposed, the work of a few quiet months, it gained in interest 
and instructiveness when known to be the slow growth of many busy genera- 
tions. Taking up the idea of a divine education of the human race, which 
Lessing and Herder had made so familiar to the modern mind, and firmly 
believing that to each of the leading nations of antiquity a special task had been 
providentially assigned, Ewald felt no difficulty about Israel’s place in universal 
history, or about the problem which that primitive and highly endowed race 
had been called upon to solve. The history of Israel, according to him, is 
simply the history of the manner in which the one true religion reaily and truly 
came into the possession of mankind. Other nations, indeed, had attempted 
the highest problems in religion; but Israel alone had, in the providence of God, 
succeeded, for Israel alone had been inspired. Such is the supreme meaning of 
that national history which began with the exodus and culminated, at the same 
time terminating [as Ewald thought] in the appearing of Christ, the supremely 
perfect revelation or self-manifestation of God. The historical interval that 
separated these two events is treated as naturally dividing itself into three great 
periods—those of Moses and the theocracy, of David and the monarchy, of 
Ezra and the hagiocracy. The periods are externally indicated by the succes- 
sive names by which the chosen people were called—Hebrews, Israelites, Jews. 
The events prior to the exodus are relegated by Ewald to a preliminary chapter 
of primitive history; and the events of the apostolic and post-apostolic age are 
treated as a kind of appendix. The entire construction of the history is based, 
as has already been said, on a critical examination and chronological arrange- 
ment of the available documents. So far as the results of criticism are still 
uncertain with regard to the age and authorship of any of them, Ewald’s con- 
clusions must of course be regarded as unsatisfactory; and it cannot be denied 
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that later investigations have shown that, in many important points his firm 
faith that finality had been attained was illusory. These admissions, however, 
hardly affect the permanent value of his work. It will continue to be a store- 
house of learning for all subsequent investigators in the field of sacred history, 
and it will be increasingly recognized as a work of rare genius. It would be 
impossible to praise too highly the conscientiousness with which the minutest 
features of the history have been carefully scanned; the marvellous power of 
combination which, at even the most unlikely points, can draw the most 
graphic illustrations from contemporary prophets and poets; the vividness 
with which not only the politics, but also the religion, the arts, the literature, 
the domestic life, of each successive period are depicted; the loving enthusiasm 
of the student who believes that those only are the enemies of the Bible who 
fail to investigate it, or who fail to investigate it thoroughly. 


SECTION V. RANKE AND DOCUMENTATION 


ABSTRACT 


The factor in technique which Ranke brought into prominence was submission of 
tradition to the test of original written documents, first and chiefest, official documents. 
While this procedure on the one hand made for precision of data to be accepted as 
evidence, on the other hand it tended to narrow conceptions of the elements actuall 
involved in historical situations or sequences. Sociological methodology has assimi- 
lated former influence, but it has formed itself in constant contentions against the 
second. 


Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) has probably exerted more influ- 
ence upon professional historians since 1850 than any other of the 
group we are considering. It is not too much to say that, on the 
whole, historical study throughout the world, and historical writing 
in general, have not advanced in principle very much beyond a some- 
what shrunken reflection of the pattern which Ranke set." This 
pattern added a specification to the demands chiefly urged by the 
men already named, which specification has more conspicuously 
controlled the programs of historians than all the other demands 
together. This pattern may be reduced to the formula: Verify 
by authentic documents, preferably official documents! 

Ranke seems to have had a larger conception of the mission 
of historians than either of the men whom we have discussed. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that he left on record more 
distinct expressions of a comprehensive view of history than we 


* This in spite of notable exceptions of which our own country has its share. 
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have received from his fellow-craftsmen. For example, his literary 
executor, Dove,’ quotes as follows, from a letter which Ranke wrote 
at about the age of twenty-one, the period in which he was feeling 
his way toward a life-calling. He explains in an apologetic way 
his attitude toward theology: 


There must be people, also, whose sole satisfaction in life is a study to 
which they devote themselves. I reckon myself in that class. .... Is it 
worldly? You ask: .... is there anything worldly in the world, anything 
ungodly! . . . . In all history God resides and lives and gives Himself to be 
known. Every act testifies of Him. Every moment preaches His name, 
most of all, however, it seems to me, the correlation of history at large. It? 
appears then like a sacred hieroglyphic comprehended and remembered, per- 
haps, in order that it may not be lost to future more intelligent centuries. 
Wherefore, whatever happens, our business is to decipher this sacred hiero- 
glyphic. In that way also we serve God. In that way also we are priests and 
teachers. [The biographer adds: “All his life Ranke retained without hesi- 
tation a religious view of the nature and value of his science.”’] 


It is not necessary to question this testimony. Whether it is 
true or not, it does not affect one way or the other the importance 
of Ranke in the particular relation which is now to be emphasized. 
The same writer continues: 


Ranke’s idea of the world’s history from the start inclines towards the 
positive science of the nineteenth century, especially in the fact that it sought 
knowledge of the whole entirely on the basis of precise investigation of the 
parts, the essence of the whole in the heart of the particular. ... . In 1826 he 
says: “You know my old purpose to search out the fable of the world history, 
that is, the whole course of occurrences and developments of our race which 
must be regarded as the real content of the circumstances, as their centre and 
essence; that is, the purpose to comprehend all the deeds and sufferings—the 
active and passive experiences of this wild, emotional, violent, good, noble, 
calm, stained and pure creature which we ourselves are, in their origin and 
in their substance.” 


It may be noted in passing that the yearning which Ranke 
expressed in this way was itself one of the links in the chain of 
impulse which, after 1883, appeared in the differentiated form of 
the American sociological movement. In every age since men have 


* All. Deutsch, Biog. 
* The reference of the pronoun is not clear in the original; the meaning requires 
the antecedent, history. 
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gone on record, this yearning to make out the riddle of human life 
from beginning to end has actuated a few thinkers. The aim has 
been pursued more or less constantly, more or less methodically. It 
has taken the shape now of chronicles, now of philosophy, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century it had become the inspiration of 
a large number of philosophers of history. After the first decade of 
the nineteenth century it was present but discretely clothed in the 
programs of such critical historians as we are reviewing. No less 
really than their more naive predecessors they wanted to unravel 
the riddle of history, but they had come to see that we must first 
know what the occurrences that it is desirable to interpret actually 
were. They rebuked incontinent explanations of occurrences not 
yet precisely ascertained. 

The immemorial yearning after comprehensive interpretation 
of human experience reappeared in the American sociological move- 
- ment. We may characterize that movement partially in this 
connection, as a revival of the same ambition which had actuated 
the philosophers of history, but the ambition was somewhat chas- 
tened by the warnings of the critical historians; and its methods 
were specialized through the mediating influence of all the 
approaches to objectivity by both social and physical science. It 
was quite in accord with the spirit of critical history that Ranke 
should keep his yearning for comprehensive interpretation well in 
the background, while he left in the minds of most of his immediate 
and remote followers the impression that reconstruction of historical 
episodes or epochs, in so far as we can find them reflected in docu- 
mentary evidence, is the be all and the end all of history. 

The biographer already quoted adds a revealing touch to his 
portrait of Ranke in this way: 

. . . . In his mind the immediate vehicles of the decisive were not the 
heroes alone, but the princes, the leaders and controllers of every sort are in 
the foreground, while the merely passive multitude is less conspicuous, but fills 
the rear of his stage. 


A page or so later this additional stroke gives lifelikeness to the 


picture: 


We see that something beside his conception of world history is necessary 
to explain why Ranke felt himself held back from investigation of antiquities. 
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He was impelled by interest in constitutional and economic history, but he 
distrusts the certainty of a kind of knowledge which must be taken largely 
from conjecture, from hypothetical combination of circumstances, and not 
without the assistance of construction of the analogy from monuments and 
original records. He was not attracted as others are by mystery. He wanted 
only the light. Prudent in search, he desired to find the tenable. From 
conviction that “only that part of life can be distinctly represented which has 
been preserved in writings,’ he devotes himself to the fundamental principle 
“‘to be content with that which is verbally transmitted or which can be devel- 
oped with a degree of certainty from such verbal transmission.” 

In other words, Ranke became a reproducer of records which 
previous generations had deliberately set down in writing. To 
what extent either of the several traits thus indicated was cause of 
the others and of his total tendency, and to what extent the several 
traits were effects of one another and of his entire method is a ques- 
tion not essential to our inquiry. We are immediately concerned 
with the fact that Ranke’s great influence converged upon the pro- 
gram of making history consist of recounting, so far as extant records 
afford the means of recounting, occurrences which are certified by 
official documents. These occurrences are, of course, principally 
the experiences of official people, in church, state, army, i.e., ecclesi- 
astical and civil politics, diplomacy, and war. Ranke’s distinctive 
technique was the procedure necessary to recover, authenticate, 
and interpret the documentary evidence of occurrences within 
these categories. 

Having said so much in general, additional details are pertinent 
to our purpose merely as side lights. 

Ranke began his career as a writer of history in 1824, that is, at 
the age of twenty-nine. At that time he published Volume I of 
a projected work entitled Geschichte der romanisch-germanischen 
Volker. It was never completed except as his later works 
represented more intensive treatment of chapters that might have 
carried out his mature ideas of a comprehensive survey. The 
volume contained an appendix, however, which was virtually the 
prospectus of all of Ranke’s subsequent work, or his professional 
platform. It was entitled, Zur Kritik neuerer Geschichtsschreiber. 


In the Preface Ranke says: 


The present work has three purposes; first, to justify the method by which 
I have used the sources in my attempt at a history of the Romanic and Germanic 
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peoples; second, to give those who want to inform themselves about the 
beginnings of modern history instruction with reference to the books which they 
may and may not use for this purpose; third, to contribute, so far as I am able, 
references to the chief and strictly scientific writings, in the nature of authorities, 
which may serve toward collecting an uncorrupted mass of material for modern 
history, for a fundamental judgment about the nature and value of the works 
extant with reference to these sources. 

One who for the first time confronts the multitudinous movements of 
modern history must have a feeling like that which one would have who con- 
fronted a great collection of antiquities in which genuine and spurious, beautiful 
and repulsive, important and insignificant, from many nations and periods, were 
heaped together without order. In either case the material confronted would 
speak in a thousand voices. It manifests the most diverse natures. It is 
clothed in all colors. Some of the specimens march solemnly back and forth. 
They aim to be demonstrative. They think they are exhibiting the ways of 
antiquity. Others attempt to derive from ti.c past theorems for the future. 
Many want to defend or to attack. Not a few are zealous to develop the 
explanation of occurrences on deep grounds, from the basis of subjective 
conditions and emotions. Then there are some which have only the purpose 
of passing along what has happened. These are to be classed as the high 
witnesses who furnished reports. The persons participating in the action 
speak. Original sources, alleged and actual, are present in abundance. 

Before all the question arises, ‘Which among many is a source of original 
knowledge? From which can we be truly instructed?” Toanswer this question 
in respect to the beginning of modern history," in connection with contempo- 
rary authors, is, as observed, the chief purpose of the present monograph. Yet 
the intention of the same is directed only toward a contribution. It cannot be 
exhaustive and does not attempt to be. It takes the following course: it starts 
with the historical writers who appear to be at once the most celebrated. 


Ranke then indicates a trunk line of historians who have popular- 
ized one and the same tradition, viz: 

1. Guicciardini (1483-1540), Istoria d’Italia; Storia Florentina; 
Reggimento di Firenze, etc. (cf. Enc. Brit., oth ed., in loco). 

Of the contemporary writer best known to us, Ranke says: 
“Machiavelli is in the strict sense not a historian of this period, but 
he has handed down much important information about the same. 
He has communicated opinions which have such deep roots in the 
period and influenced it so strongly that he could not be overlooked. 
I speak of him in an appendix.” The appendix occupies twenty- 
three pages. 

* Ranke assumes that modern history should be dated from the period of the 
Medici, or say 1492. 
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2. Bishop Belcarius (Franz Beaucaire) (1461—1566), Commen- 
tarie rerum gallicarum. 

3. Sismondi (1773-1842) History of the Italian Republics (1st vol. 
1807). Ranke says that Sismondi “relied 27 times in the 1o4th 
chapter of his Italian History, and also 27 times in the ro5th chap- 
ter,” on Beaucaire, while Beaucaire ‘‘immediately follows Guicciar- 


dini.” 

Thereupon Ranke enters upon analysis of the competence as 
witnesses or as interpreters of the competent witnesses, of the men 
who have been accepted as historians in the leading European 
countries. The essay falls into five divisions with a co-ordinate 
division for a conclusion, viz.: I. The Italian general historians 
of the period; II. The Italian historians of particular states or 
events during the period; III. The Spaniards; IV. The Germans; 
V. The French; VI. What remains to be done. 

In the case of each author Ranke tries to furnish a biographical 
setting which will afford clues to the scientific quality of the man’s 
work. We may get a general impression of the sort of inquisition 
to which Ranke subjected historical exhibits from a few passages 
in his examination of Guicciardini. 


WHETHER GUICCIARDINI CAN BE REGARDED THROUGHOUT 
AS A SOURCE 


Having stated that Guicciardini is ‘the foundation of all the 
later works on the beginning of modern history,” Ranke continues: 


In the case of the writers of original information whom we are accustomed 
to call the source writers, and their work as sources, the first question is whether 
they were participants or whether they were merely contemporary. In the 
year 1492, from which Guicciardini makes his start, he was 10 yearsold. We 
may easily assume that for perhaps twenty more years, especially because he 
was devoting himself to the study and practice of legal science, his observations 
must have been inadequate. Even after he was sent to Spain he could have 
had only inadequate knowledge of Italian affairs, but later than this, while he 
was president of the Romangna, while he was commander in Reggio and Parma, 
while he was Luogotenente of the Pope with the consolidated army, he took 
part in the transactions and observed much of importance. 

The consequence is that his history falls into two portions. The one 
comprises the events in which he took part, the other those in which this was 
not the case. Obviously in case of the great mass which he tells he was in part 
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and often wholly dependent upon remote information. Before all use of his 
book we must ask whether his information was original and when borrowed, 
in what way it was borrowed, and through what sort of investigaiion it was 
collected. 

Obviously it must be presupposed that the last part, relating to a period in 
which the writer occupied places of high dignity, speaks of transactions in which 
he himself was an actor, and had the best opportunity to know the facts pre- 
cisely, contains the most orignal, instructive and best sifted information. 
Precisely here, however, his work seems to be lacking in independence and 
dependent upon others. 

There is in existence a work . . . . by the so-called Capella, private secre- 
tary of the Milan minister Marone. This book is at present forgotten. In the 
first eleven years, however, after it appeared, 1531-1542, it passed through 
eleven editions in Latin, and more than this, two German, one Spanish, and 
one Italian translations were made. It is the basis of many later books. Now 
I observe first that Guicciardini even in the case of the most important events 
in which he must have had a hand, mainly original reports, follows this Capella 
step by step. (Then numerous examples follow 

It is consequently certain that in this description of an important period, 
in which Guicciardini was a man of high repute and in the most important 
connections, nevertheless he took the most of the information about his own 
time from a well-known bock some of which is false and some of which is very 
doubtful. I should be very glad to praise and glorify this writer, but would 
it not be very wrong, in case there is certain glory in the original tradition of 
important events to take this glory from the man to whom it belongs and to 
give it to another who did not so much deserve it? As a general proposition 
it must be observed that Galleazzio’s book is either used or translated by 
Guicciardini from the 14th book on, or that it is at least chiefly in mind although 

In view of these facts Guicciardini’s historical work 
will scarcely be able to maintain its previous reputation for authoritativeness 
as to original knowledge and his precise investigation. It will be necessary to 
go over the sources of information which were accessible to him. Yet it would 
again be unjust to him to treat him as one of the authors who merely reproduce 
second-hand material. 

It is very obvious that in the case of occurrences which took place in 
Florence and which were of immeasurable importance to him, for instance the 
arrival of Charles VIII in Tuscany, he used the narrative of another writer 
which is to be found in the book of Rucellai, de Bello Italico 

We are very far from asserting that Guicciardini merely copied Rucellai, 
but that the elder author exerted a considerable influence upon his younger 
friend and determined his conception is very plain. ... . 

That which belongs to Guicciardini personally may be found in the dis- 
courses which he weaves into his narrative. Nothing can be more instructive 
with reference to these than to compare the narratives of Ruccelai and 
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Guicciardini about the summons of Piero by Charles and about the Council of 
Venice concerning this. It will appear from such comparison that Guicciardini 
added nothing to the facts, but that he makes some appropriate observation 
about Piero’s state of mind, about his habit of asking his advice and about the 
danger of the same. 


ON SPEECHES OF GUICCIARDINI 


Five years after Guicciardini’s work first appeared Johann Bodin wrote in 
Chapter 4 of his ‘‘ Methodus ad facilem historiae cognitionem”’ with reference to 
the same: “‘Est mirum in eo studium veritatis inquirendae. Fertur epistolas, 
decreta, foedera, ex ipsis fontibus hausisse et expressisse. Itaque frequentu occurrit 
illud: ‘locutus est haec verba,’ cut si ipsa verba defuerint: ‘locutus est in hanc 
sententiam.’”’ We see that in Bodin’s opinion the speeches are genuine and he 
distinguishes the cases in which he quotes the exact words and those in which 
only the thoughts of the reader are given. Although this opinion is not quite 
clear of contradictions, it has prevailed until the present time. Not to refer 
to Sismondi, four years ago Pierre Daru appropriated several of these speeches 
in his history of Venice and declares that he does not find certain others so 
authentic. This assumption would be well grounded, only if we could at least 
quote a few of which it was certain from other evidence that they actually were 
so pronounced. So far as I am aware nobody has ever presented such proof. 
How will it stand, however, if it appears that even the speeches of which Guic- 
ciardini might have had, or even must have had, authentic information, that 
is, the Florentine speeches, were essentially altered by him? 


Then Ranke goes on to analyze certain speeches and to show 
that this was the case. His conclusion is stated on page 23 as 
follows: 

We see that of the speeches of Guicciardini in all probability some were 
never made as he presents them, others were at least in different form, and it 
has yet to be proved that in a single case his report is entirely genuine. If we 
consider further that sometimes after speech and reply are elaborated, the real 
moving factors must be thought behind both . . . . it is still more evident 
that they merely serve the discourse, the contemplation of a given subject from 
all sides, and confirm the possibility that they have practically nothing in 
common with historical monuments. Not merely the example of the ancients 
stimulated Guicciardini in this connection. The learned of that time had 
immersed themselves in the antique manner in such a degree that the same 
disposition on which Livy relied when he ventured to weave fanciful speeches 
into his Decades was taken by our author as a matter of course. 


After discussing in a similar spirit the reputed ‘‘authorities” on 
the period, Ranke summarizes his general conclusion under the 
title, ‘What Remains to Be Done.” 
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Many as are the authors whom we have mentioned as writing about the 
beginning of modern history, and many as are the efforts that have been put 
forth in this direction, they have still left plenty of room for future service. 
We repeat first what was said about the more general historians of this peiiod, 
that is, everyone will recognize that their informat‘on was neither adequate nor 
authentic, that we are feeling around in the dark so long as we follow them 
wholly. We found only Jovius to be a genuinely rich source, but he is full of 
gaps, more eloquent than profound, and not everywhere unbiased. We are 
driven from the more general historians to the writers about the particular 
states and detailed occurrences. 


In the few pages following Ranke develops the moral: Ergo, 
complete collection and exploitation of archives as substitutes for all 
this irresponsible tradition. 

We need add only that by general consent among German 
historians the works in which Ranke exhibits results of his technique 
at its best were: (1) The Roman Popes, Their Church and Their State, 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1834-36); (2) German 
History of the Period of the Reformation (6 vols., 1839-47). 


SECTION VI. COLLECTION AND USE OF ARCHIVES 


ABSTRACT 


Each of the tendencies enumerated in Sections II-V was partly an occasion and 
partly a consequence of growing perception of the dependence of historical research 
upon “sources” (Quellen). Everything which could be included in the category 
“archives” in the widest sense acquired importance with each strengthening of con- 
viction that historical objectivity depends upon adequate evidence. In Germany the 
most conspicuous sign of this conviction was the collection known as Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica. Professor Sloane’s contrary estimate, particularly of Niebuhr, 
is noticed in résumé of these historical sections. 


In its turn each of the historical factors thus far characterized 
was partly cause, partly effect, of another methodological develop- 
ment both logically and empirically involved in each, but sufficiently 
detached to have seemingly an independent existence. Both as 
cause and as effect of the developing appreciation of the importance 
of sources, the conviction grew that sources must not be left to 
accidental preservation. They must be guarded from dispersion 
and destruction. They must be systematically arranged, edited, 
and put in available shape for use in constructive study. In time 
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then there appeared (1826) in Germany the first volume of the 
collections entitled Monumenta Germaniae Historica’. Different in 
detail, but corresponding with the same fundamental demand are 
the French Archives in Paris, the Rolls Series in London, the 
Archives Division of the Congressional Library in Washington, and 
many other less-known collections. 

Says Wegele: 


It goes without saying that when in Germany, under the weight of the 
circumstances of the time, return to the past for information began, and the so 
long repressed national feeling had begun to assert itself, the general sympathy 
of scholars, as well as of the cultured classes in general, would turn to the 
history of the Fatherland. The Romanticists and their followers had made the 
beginning with national poetry. The Historical School came into co-operation 
with this movement to develop a sense for genuine historical interpretation, 
to lay the foundations for the history of German law, and finally once for all 
to furnish a valid example of the scientific method and of historical criticism. 
We may indeed say that the hour of the restoration of a German history which 
would be worthy of the name had struck. This view was somewhat extensively 
held, and remained during the period of the restoration in active force... . . 
It is a matter of astonishment that the scholars named are filled with such confi- 
dence in their own isolated abilities, while at the same time the thought began to 
be very influential that it was necessary to collect the sources of German history 
for the Middle Ages, in the utmost completeness, and to publish them with 
critical notes. The project of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica was the crys- 
tallization of thisidea. .. . . The circumstances were highly unfavorable. The 
mood of many of the German states was even positively opposed to the undertak- 
ing. Detached collections, as is well known, were undertaken here and there 
within the previous century and a half, but everything that was done displayed 
lack of co-operation and system. None of the promoters of these undertakings 
seemed to show the slightest ability to rise above these limitations. Now, 
after the return of peace and of better times, those thoughts returned with 
renewed energy, and efficient co-operation at length began. The greatest 
German statesman of the epoch, Freiherr Karl vom Stein, put himself at the 
head of the movement, and his power to bring things to pass, his insight, his 
self-sacrificing support really gave to the nation the finished work of this 
enormous undertaking. In February, 1818, he started the first movement in 
this direction. A little later he won over to the undertaking several self- 
sacrificing friends and some of the contemporary ambassadors at the Bundestag. 
January 20, 1819, there assembled at Frankfurt-a.-M. die Gesellschaft fiir 
dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde. It chose for its legend the words: Sanctus 


* The University of Chicago library has 110 volumes, from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century. 
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amor patriae dat animum. This body undertook the guidance and execution 
of the proposed enterprise It decided at once to issue a journal, Das 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dliere deutsche Geschictskunde. In this journal, 
the forestudies for the collection of sources, reports upon manuscripts, descrip- 
tion of journeys, etc., were to be presented. As was to be expected from the 
nature of the case, many sorts of difficulties at once presented themselves. 
Among scholars, co-operation was genuine enough, but insight into what 
was essentially to be desired was very often painfully lacking. The most 
incompetent people flocked to the enterprise and the most impracticable 
proposals were made. Under such circumstances, Freiherr vom Stein was at 
the point of losing the patience which was essential to success. Then came the 
Karlsbad Decrees. A man like Dahlmann, who was won over to co-operation 
in the work by Niebuhr withdrew his consent because the enterprise would be 
put into close relationships with the German confederation, by which these 
Decrees were sanctioned. The several German courts by no means outdid 
themselves in giving to this national enterprise their protection or their support. 
In Austria the beginnings of the movement were looked upon indeed as suspi- 
cious, because it started with a “‘Verein.”” The scholars of Austria were even 
forbidden to join the Society. 

Finally, however, the victory was won. The difficulties were at last 
overcome. The chief matter was, however, that at the right moment a man 
was found to whose hands the scientific execution of the undertaking could 
be entrusted with confidence: Georg Heinrich Pertz, of Hanover, an extra- 
ordinarily talented pupil of Heeren, who had already won a reputation by a 
valuable monograph on the Merovingische Hausmeier. A tour of Vienna and 
Italy, particularly to Rome, undertaken by Pertz under the auspices of the 
Society, resulted not merely in the richest finds of material, but at the same time 
it gave proof of the unlimited competence of the young man. Immediately 
after his return, the editorship of the collection of the sources was conferred 
upon him. The light now dawned, and the mists cleared away which had 
long hung over the enterprise. In the year 1824 the plan of the same was 
published, and in 1826 the first volume appeared. Therewith a new epoch 
of German historiography began, and we are still under the influence of that 
movement. 

The most novel trait was the careful handling of the texts. This had 
never occurred before except in the case of the classic authors. It was madea 


t Resolutions adopted by the congress of ministers of all the German states, 
September 20, 1819. They had to do with regulation of the execution of the votes of 
the Bund, they aimed at maintenance of the monarchical principle; they provided 
for supervision of the universities; for censorship of periodicals and of other publica- 
tions not exceeding 320 pages each; and the establishment of a commission of inquiry 
into revolutionary activities. The Decrees were a triumph of political reaction. 
They operated so unfortunately for the political development of Germany that they 
were repealed by the Bundestag, April 2, 1848. 
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fundamental principle to take the best manuscript as the basis for each series, 
and thus to strive for the utmost correctness and reliability of the text. 
Another item, hardly less important, was the precise critical investigation of 
the sources, and the analysis of them into their component parts. In this way 
it was brought about that the genuine and the spurious were differentiated, the 
counterfeit was thrown out, and at the same time it was discovered to what ex- 
tent it was dependent upon others, and in that case upon whom. These funda- 
mental principles were applied with the highest degree of success through the 
whole long series of the volumes, so far as they have appeared. . . . . Mean- 
while the German government, particularly the Bundestag, recognized the high 
importance of the matter, and by financial support insured the success of the un- 
dertaking. That Pertz could not permanently by himself alone carry out the 
task with which he had been entrusted, was to be expected. . . . . He associated 
with himself, among others, Georg Waitz, a pupil of Ranke, who brought to the 
enterprise the advantage of methodical training and rare power to work. 
His share in the carrying out of the program was not less than that of Pertz. 
As the strength of the latter declined, Waitz was regarded as the only one who 
could be placed at the head of the newly organized society [1875] and this 
transfer of authority was actually made. Waitz and his associates constituted 
a sort of school. Some of them furnished more, others less in the way of 
knowledge of the historical sources, and of the extension and application of the 
proper theorems for the treatment of the material.* 


As an extra precaution, we repeat that this argument does not 
presume to pronounce upon the rank which belongs to different 
men in the historical hierarchy. We are asserting neither absolute 
priority nor absolute pre-eminence. We are dealing with pioneers 
who were eminent, and with the influences to which at all events 
they added force. Countless other men, both in Germany and in 
other European countries, would have to be considered if an award 
of comparative merit were to be made. There is plenty of room for 
difference of opinion as to their relative importance. These differ- 
ences of opinion are trifles compared with the substantial matter, 
namely: influences such as those signalized in sections II-VI, have 
actually created a thought world which was the habitat of the men 
in the United States who began to revolt against the obsolescent 
social science of the American schools and American public life. 
It is necessary to have a sympathetic understanding of these in- 
fluences in order to appreciate the beginnings of the American 
sociological movement. 


* Gesch. d. deutsch. Histor., p. 1010. 
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As a sample of divergent opinions as to particular men, we may 
cite Professor William M. Sloane, of Columbia University, on Heeren. 
In his paper entitled ‘‘ History in the Nineteenth Century”’ he says: 


It will appear, I think, on dispassionate examination, that the beginning of 
fruitfully scientific study in history, the initiation of the modern method, is to 
be found in Heeren [1760-1842].2 Unlike Niebuhr, he builded with new 
materials. Beginning as a philosopher, he applied in ancient history the 
Socratic method, and discovered that the states of antiquity could be under- 
stood only in the light of their institutions and their politics. Entering on a 
profound investigation of these, he found them so interlaced with their foreign 
relations that he examined under compulsion both Greece and Rome in their 
connection alike with Egypt and with Carthage. Even with the imperfect 
information of the time, he brought to light the momentous principle of muta- 
tion, as dependent not merely on outward form but on internal structure 
(morphology). His is the vital notion of comparing contemporary histories 
in short periods, as opposed to the elucidation of single ones in long succeeding 
cycles of time. For this is essential to our later doctrine of the unity of history, 
without which no true science of the same, however rudimentary, is at all 
possible. With a consciousness of this grand truth as probably applicable to 
every period of history, he essayed it in the following epochs and evolved 
the concept which, revolutionary then, is now the cornerstone of modern 
history, that of the state-system of Europe, the basis upon which Macaulay 
erected the great reputation which he deserves. 

It may be asserted of Heeren now, as was hinted by a French critic in his 
lifetime, that he avoided every pitfall into which cumbrous thoroughness 
throws its German votaries, and escaped every trap which over-confident logic 
sets for its acrobatic French disciples. 


As commentary upon this judgment we submit the facts that 
George Bancroft was a pupil of Heeren, translator of his most 
important work, mentioned above, and others of his writings; during 
his formative years Sloane was for a time Bancroft’s private secre- 
tary. 

We agree with Professor Sloane as to the importance of the 
sociological principle which he calls mutation. Without the name, 
it was among the most effective concepts in the minds of the early 
American sociologists. So far as Heeren deserves credit for dis- 
covery of the same, he is an instance of the failure of history to 

* St. Louis Congress of Arts and Science, Il, 28. 


2 Handbuch der Geschichte des europiischen Staatensysiems und seiner Colonien 
(3d ed., 1819). 
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register accurate judgments. Heeren certainly did not ‘catch on,” 
in the estimate of historians, as did the other men whom we have 
mentioned. His name does not appear in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, nor in the fifth—sixth edition of Bern- 
heim’s Historische Methode (see next section). 

Professor Sloane’s estimate of Niebuhr may also be put in 
evidence: 


The first reaction against what was after all a phantom, stately though 
it were, sprang rather from feeling than from knowledge; it was a rebound of 
logic and not of reason. This premature revolt is probably best illustrated 
in the case of Niebuhr. Though powerful, the mind of the great Danish 
diplomat was dry and disdainful: contemptuous of the practical and judicial. 
In his field of ancient history he substituted for painstaking research and for 
concrete reasoning a method based on gratuitous assumptions, a method which 
destroyed traditional reality, to erect in its place a baseless fabric of credulous 
negations. It has been the task of his successors, beginning with Mommsen 
and ending with Taine’s fine treatise on Livy, to dissipate his airy structure of 
so-called analytic criticism. Considerate as they have been, they have left 
upright only a few of his original contentions, and these the least important, 
wherewith to uphold, for shame’s sake, the vanishing renown of his name. 
The indications of archaeological discovery at this hour all point to the ultimate 
annihilation of every principle and position which he enunciated. Could his 
shade be seen strolling today across the excavated Roman Forum, and its 
crowding reflections be recorded for our benefit, the muttered syllables of its 
vanitas vanitatum would instruct our generation how superior is even the older 
notion of history as a compound of poetry and philosophy to the substitutes, 
which merely dissect and compare abstractions, which beget negations and 
bring forth only specious presumptions.* 


Thus re-echoes the academic rivalry which was loud during the 
lifetime of the principals. For decades it has been notorious among 
historians that Niebuhr shot his bolt with his engines of destruction. 
His attempts at reconstruction perished by the very weapons of 
criticism which he had sharpened. Yet this fact does not impeach 
the main claim above. The rule has become categorical in every 
division of social science: Criticise your evidence! 


*St. Louis Congress of Arts and Science; loc. cit. The present writer heard 
lecturers on history at Berlin and Leipzig during the years 1879-81. The name of 
Niebuhr was repeated over and over again in the spirit of Wegele’s estimate (above, 
pp. 58-62). if Heeren’s name was mentioned it did not register in witness’s memory. 
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SECTION VII. PRESENT HISTORICAL METHODOLOGY 


ABSTRACT 


Attention is called again to the fact that Sections II-VII are not to be understood 
as appraisals of the persons or the methods discussed by standards which would on 
historians. They merely empliasize elements in historiographic methodology whi 
later exerted a formative influence upon sociology. 


In closing this part of our introduction to present sociological 
technique, emphasis must again be put upon the explanation that 
the present outline is not an essay in the methodology of historical 
research or of historical writing. We have merely marked a few 
of the commonplaces of historical consciousness which have had 
notable influence upon the development of sociological conscious- 
ness. In so doing we have scarcely approached within parleying 
distance of dependable historical procedure. The technique of 
historical research and exposition is:a combination of arts which, 
like laboratory methods, may be described in words but they can 
be acquired only by practice. Not historical students alone, but 
all students of social science, because all have more or less occasion 
to evaluate historical evidence, should, as a part of their necessary 
equipment, master Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode 
(6th ed., 1908). An infallible authority on the technique of any 
portion of social science is hardly conceivable. Berheim is obvi- 
ously debatable, from his fundamental perplexed philosophy con- 
cerning how the purpose of history is to be described as between 
the particular and the universal, on to the minutest judgment as 
to the sifting of evidence. No one, however, has so comprehensively 
exhibited the kinds of judgments which are involved in responsible 
exercise of historical sense. Whether a professional historian or 
not, no one can be a responsible social scientist without maturely 
developed historical sense. From this point of view the importance 
of such a compendium as the Historische Methode for all social 
scientists is too obvious for argument. Much less minute in analysis 
of method is Seignobos, La méthode historique appliquée aux sciences 
sociales, 1901. Of first-rate importance for the general scope of 
our argument is Merz, ‘History of European Thought in the Nine- 
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teenth Century” (Of Society, Vol IV, chap. x.). Merz does not see 
the nineteenth-century movement in the same perspective which 
we are drawing, and from the viewpoint of our argument that is 
a serious defect. Even if he is wrong, his work supplies details 
which should be organized into an objective interpretation." 


* See also the less detailed treatise, Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the 
Study of History (1898; 2d. ed., 1912). 


[To be continued] 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Master’s theses in 
preparation in American universities and colleges is a compilation of 
the return from letters sent by the editors of the Journal to departments 
of sociology. The dates given indicate the probable year in which the 
degree will be conferred. The name of the college or university in 
italics refers to the institutions where the dissertations are in progress. 
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Conn, Mae, A.B. Southern California. ‘A Study of the Problems of Women 
Employed in Certain industries in Los Angeles.” 1923. Southern 
California. 

Connor, J. V., A.B. St. Viator. “The Retail Grocers Protective Association 
of Washington.” 1923. Catholic University. 

Corman, Bertha, Ph.B. Chicago. “‘A Study of 446 Delinquent Girls with 
Institutional Experience.” 1923. Chicago. 

Coyle, Margie J., A.B. Ohio. “Sociological Phases of Personnel Work in 
Department Stores.” 1923. Columbia. 

Cressman, Luther S., A.B. Pennsylvania. “Organized Educational Work of 
Employees and Labor Unions.” 1923. Columbia. 

Culver, L. Margaretta, A.B. Goucher. “History of the Baltimore Family 
Welfare Association.” 1923. Johns Hopkins. 

Dahl, Borghild M., A.B. Minnesota. “Factors in the Production of Con- 
temporary America. 1923. Columbia. 

Daniel, W. A., A.B. Virginia Union. “Bi-racial Organization.” 1923. Chicago. 

Darsie, Hugh D., A.B. Bethany. “A Study of Pocantico Hills, New York.” 
1923. Columbia. 

Davis, Bernice, A.B. Milwaukee Downer. “Rent and Housing Conditions in 
the Central District.” 1923. Chicago. 

Davis, Helen, Ph.B. Chicago. “A Study of the Ghetto.” 1923. Chicago. 

Deets, Lee E., A.B. Northwestern. “The College Summer Service Group.” 
1923. Columbia. 

Dieckmann, Annetta M., A.B. Cornell. “The Effect of Common Interests on 
Race Relations in Certain Northern Cities.” 1923. Columbia. 

Dolley, James C., A.B. McKendree. “A Study of Public Welfare Systems in 
Certain States with Special Investigation in Representative Illinois 
Counties.” 1923. Jllinois. 

Dong, Nyck Zoe, A.B. Smith. Instances of Chinese Family Life in Philadelphia 
and New York. 10923. Columbia. 

Eckles, Ora Ann, B.S. Missouri. “Recent Unemployment Legislation in 
Great Britain.” 1923. Columbia. 

Erickson, Ethel, A.B. Minnesota. ‘Workmen’s Compensation in Illinois.” 
1923. Chicago. 

Eskin, Clara, A.B. New York. “The Eugenic Heredity of American Literary 
Men.” 1923. New York. 

Essman, Walter O., A.B. Missouri. “Outdoor Relief in Boone County.” 
1923. Missouri. 

Everett, M. S., A.B. William Jewell. “Self-feeling.” 1923. Chicago. 
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Farrow, Tierra, A.B. Illinois; LL.B. Kansas City School of Law. “Recent 
Tendencies of Juvenile Courts in the United States in Relation to Public 
Schools and Courts of Domestic Relations.” 1923. Columbia. 

Fisher, Leonarda, A.B. Syracuse. “A Comparative Study of the American 
and the Chinese Family System.” 1923. Southern California. 

Foster, Emery M., Ph.B. Brown. “Federal Aid to Vocational Education.” 
1923. Columbia. 

Frank, Jacob L., A.B. Kalamazoo State Normal. ‘Theories of Racial Men- 
tality.” 1923. Chicago. 

Fries, Rev. L. J., A.B. Dunwoodie. ‘Truancy and Non-attendance in Primary 
Catholic Schools.” 1923. Catholic University. 

Geoghegan, J. Herbert, A.B. Washington. “The Migrant Worker in Seattle.” 
1923. Washington. 

Gilbert, Margaret G., A.B. Washington. “Advice and Guidance in Recrea- 
tional Work.” 1923. Columbia. 

Goldberg, Harry, B.S. City College, New York. “The Adaptation of a Group 
of Hungarians to American Life.” 1923. Colembia. 

Goldstein, Ruth, B.S. New York. “The Psychopathic Child.” 1923. NewYork. 

Guinn, Dorothy C., A.B. Radcliffe. “The Negro in Bridgeport, Connecticut.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Hajicek, S. T., A.B. Minnesota. “Study of Method and Contribution of 
Geography to Sociology.” 1924. Chicago. 

Haring, Douglas G., B.S. Colgate. ‘‘ Propaganda in the Elementary School 
Readers in Japan.” 1923. Columbia. 

Harmon, Minnie E., A.B. Goucher. ‘Child Labor in Mill Villages.” 1923. 
North Carolina. 

Hatcher, J. Wesley, A.B. Ohio. ‘Social Welfare Organization in Its Relation 
to the Type of Community as Shown by Ohio Cities.” 1923. Ohio. 

Hayman, T. Ruth, A.B. Fisk. “Girl Delinquency.” 1924. Chicago 

Haynes, Mrs. Elizabeth Roos, A.B. Barnard. “Federations of Social Agencies 
in New York City.” 1923. Columbia. 

Hays, Reuben B., A.B. Hendrix. “The Christian Citizenship Training 
Program of the Y.M.C.A.” 1923. Columbia. 

Hooper, Herbert D., A.B. Southern California. ‘Comparisons among Siblings 
in University Scholarship.” 1923. Southern California. 

Howells, Owen, B.S. Colorado State Agricultural College. “The Rural 
Primary Population Groups of Boone County, Missouri.” 1923. 
Missouri. 

Hutt, James H., A.B. Southern California. ‘The Social Values of Co-operative 
Marketing Associations.” 1923. Southern California. 

Hymer, Evangeline, A.B. Southern California. “‘A Study of the Social 
Attitudes of Adult Mexican Immigrants in Los Angeles.” 1923. Southern 
California. 

Johnson, A. G., A.B. Reed. “Local Community Organization in California.” 
1923. Columbia. 
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Johnson, Barton A., A.B. Cotner College. “Social Control and the Family.” 
1923. Nebraska. 

Joyce, Robert L., B.S. St. Lawrence. “Social Conflict in Modern Drama.” 
1923. Columbia. 

Kahn, Hortense, A.B. Goucher. “Standards of Child Convalescence in 
America.” 1923. Johns Hopkins. 

Karsten, Charles, E., A.B. Cornell. “The Evolution of Social Consciousness 
in a County of New York State.” 1923. Columbia. 

Kato, Masuo, Ph.B. Chicago. “Social Nature of Expressive Behavior.” 
1923. Chicago. 

Keller, George, A.B. State College of Washington. ‘Success Records of Boy 
Delinquents.” 1923. Chicago. 

Kellogg, Mary B., A.B. Mills College. “An Analysis of Broken Homes as 
Disclosed by a Case Study of Child Welfare.” 1923. Southern California. 

Kelly, Genevieve, A.B. California. “Some Effects of New York City on 
New Rochelle.” 1923. Columbia. 

Kennedy, Elmer, Ph.B. Chicago. “A Sociological Study of an Immigrant 
Community.” 1923. Chicago. 

Kepler, T. S., A.B. Cornell College. “Boy Delinquency.” 1924. Chicago. 

Keyes, Ruth Frances, A.B. St. Elizabeth. “Socialization of High School 
Science.” 1923. Boston. 

Kimball, Elsa P., A.B. Cincinnati. “A Study of the Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, School.” 1923. Columbia. 

Kimmel, Herbert C., A.B. Ohio. “A Wyoming Town.” 1923. Columbia. 

Knebel, Lewis, A.B. Columbia. “The Process of Organization in the 
Y.M.C.A.” 1923. Columbia. 

Kohlmetz, Ruth Willis, A.B. Western Reserve. “Boston Homes for Aged 
Women.” 1923. Simmons. 

Krout, M. H., S.B. Lewis Institute. “The Adolescent Wholesome Jewish 
Boy on the West Side of Chicago.” 1923. Chicago. 

Lee, Ettie, A.B. Southern California. “The Americanization of Immigrants 
through the Teaching of English.” 1923. Southern California. 

Lofsted, Christine, A.B. Southern California. “‘A Study of the Mexican 
Population of Pasadena.” 1923. Southern California. 

Loomer, Harlin G., A.B. Wisconsin. “What Standard of Living Can the 
jowa Farmer Afford?” 1923. Jowa State College. 

Lowenstein, Yente, University of Dorpat, Russia. “Juvenile Courts in Ger- 
many During the War and After.” 1923. Chicago. 

Lowman, Ruth M., A.B. Goucher. “Delinquency among Negroes in Pitts- 
burgh.” 1924. Carnegie Institute. 

Lucas, Frances, A.B. Southern California. “The Attitude of Certain Spanish 
Social Science Writers toward the Problem of Labor.” 1923. Southern 
California. 

Lundstrom, Julius, A.B. Bethany. “The Social Development of Lidsborg, 
Kansas.” 1923. Kansas. 
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Markey, John F., A.B. Southern California. “The Concept of the Psycho- 
social Environment as a Control Factor in the Writings of American 
Sociologists.” 1923. Minnesota. 

Matsumoto, Ryozo, A.B. Keio, Japan. “Woman’s Right of Marital Support.” 
1923. Wisconsin. 

McCarty, Lida S., A.B. Kentucky. “Technique of Interviewing Especially 
Applied to Vocational Guidance.” 1923. Chicago. 

McGlade, Helen D., A.B: Wellesley. “Recent New York Rent Legislation.” 
1923. Columbia. 

McIntosh, Ruth L., A.B. California. “Tendencies in Vocational Choices.” 
1923. Columbia. 

Meeth, Ruth E., A.B. Goucher. “The Child-Placing Work of the Henry 
Watson Children’s Aid Society.” 1923. Johns Hopkins. 

Mertz, Elizabeth R., A.B. Syracuse. “‘Child-Welfare Work of County Agent 
for Dependent Children in New York.” 1923. Columbia. 

Miller, Alice Mae, A.B. Texas. ‘“‘Housing Conditions in the Stock Yards 
District.” 1923. Chicago. 

Moore, Henry L. D., A.B. Bucknell. “Vocational Interests of a Selected 
Group of Adolescents.” 1923. Chicago. 

Myhrmann, Anders M., A.B. Minnesota. “The Religious Revival as a Social 
Process.” 1923. Chicago. 

Nagay, Adam, A.B. Dickinson. “Social and Religious Work among Czech- 
Slovaks in America.” 1923. Columbia. 

Neiswanger, William A., A.B. Washburn. “A Study of Denominational 
Churches in New York City.” 1923. Columbia. 

Neptune, Ruth B., A.B. Southern California. “An Analysis of the Social 
Thought in American Short Story (1913-1921).” 1923. Southern 
California. 

Nitcher, Elizabeth Stone, A.B. Indiana. “A Preliminary Survey of the Juvenile 
Court Law as It Is Administered in the State of Kansas.” 1923. Kansas. 

Nordskog, John E., A.B. Drake. “Fluctuations in Iowa Manufacturing 
Industries Affecting Wage Earners.” 1923. Columbia. 

Northrop, Mildred B., A.B. Missouri. “ Mothers’ Pensions in Missouri.” 
1923. Missouri. ° 

Pasternak, Lillian, A.B. Goucher. “A Study of Related Dependent Families.” 
1923. Johns Hopkins. 

Paustian, Paul, A.B. Central Wesleyan. “Indian Nationalism.” 1923. 
Columbia. 

Pearson, Ruth R., Ph.B. Chicago. “Poetry of the American Negro.” 1923. 
Chicago. 

Perry, Harold E., A.B. Southern California. ‘Correlations between Intelli- 
gence and Home Conditions of 25 Subnormal and 25 Supernormal Boys.” 
1923. Southern California. 

Peters, E. H., A.B. Catholic University. “The Social Philosophy of Edmund 
Burke.” 1923. Catholic University. 
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Peterson, Russell, A.B. Southern California. “Principles and Methods of the 
Work of Men Attendance Officers.” 1923. Southern California. 

Potwine, Marjorie, B. S. Columbia. “The Carolina Cotton Mills.” 1923. 
Chicago. 

Prince, H. S., A. B. Southern California. ‘The Conciliation or Small Claims 
Court.” 1923. Chicago. 

Purdy, Mildred E., A.B. Smith. “A Sociological Survey of a Collegiate 
Institute.” 1923. Columbia. 

Ramsdell, Leroy A., B.S. Bowdoin. “Community Organization for Public 
Health Administration in Rural Districts of New Jersey.” 1923. 
Columbia. 

Redmond, Leslie, A.B. Washburn. “Social Science and Religion in the 
School and Community.” 1923. Kansas. 

Remelin, Eugenia Lea, A.B. Cincinnati. “The Evolution of Social Attitudes 
in Respect to the Criminal.” 1923. Cincinnati. 

Rickenbacher, Mabel C., A.B., B.S. in Ed. Ohio. “Opportunities for Trained 
Workers in Social Work Positions in Ohio.” 1923. Ohio. 

Robertson, Mrs. Florence K., A.B. Southern California. “Problems in the 
Training of Adult Negroes.” 1923. Southern California. 

Roehm, Ralph D., A.B. Ohio. ‘A Study of the East Side of South Chicago.” 
1923. Chicago. 

Romig, Edgar F., A.B. Franklin and Marshall; B.D. Union. “A Study of 
Religious Groups in Jerusalem.”” 1923. Columbia. 

Roper, M. Wesley, B. of Ed. Washington. “Neighborhood Study of Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 1923. Washington. 

Ross, Mrs. Sydney B., A.B. Barnard. “Federations of Social Agencies of 
New York City.” 1923. Columbia. 

Rowe, Elizabeth, B.S. William and Mary. “Is the Settlement Volunteer 
Worth While?” 1923. Simmons. 

Runeman, A., A.B. McMaster, Toronto. “ Passive Resistance.” 1924. Chicago. 

Russell, Daniel, A.B. Baylor. “The Negro Church in Relation to Migration.” 
1923. Chicago. 

Russell, Marie, A.B. Kansas. “Loans Made by the Industrial Credit Union 
of Boston.” 1923. Simmons. 

Russell, Mary M., B.R.E. Boston. ‘Drama as a Factor in Social Education.” 
1923. Boston. 

Scarborough, Willard F., A.B. Texas. “An Analysis ef a Suburban Town.’ 
1923. Columbia. 

Shand, Gwendolyn V., A.B. Acadia. ‘“‘A Sociological Study of an Industrial 
Community.” 1923. Carnegie Institute. 

Shane, William L. E., A.B., B.S. in Ed. Phillips. ‘The Social Control of a 
Small City.” 1923. Missouri. 

Shoda, Yoshi, A.B. Japanese Women’s University. ‘Child Welfare in the 
United States.” 1923. Columbia. 
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Simpson, Edythe, A.B. Southern California. “A Case Study of the Anti- 
social Conduct of Adult Women.” 1923. Southern California. 

Simpson, Ryler N., A.B. Texas. “Sociological Interpretations of Literature.” 
1923. Chicago. 

Smith, Maurice, . “The Council among the Plains Indians.” 1923. 
Nebraska. 

Steger, Frank D., A.B. Ohio Wesleyan. “The Selective and Restrictive 
Immigration Law as Applied to Immigrants of Southeastern Europe.” 
1923. Columbia. 

Steeley, Fred L., A.B. Denver. “Leadership among Boys and Young Men 
in a New York City Parish.” 1923. Columbic. 

Sterry, Nora, A.B. Southern California. ‘Social Conditions in the Macy 
Street School District, Los Angeles, California.” 1923. Southern 
California. 

Stewart, Rosenthal E., B.S. in Ed., Central Missouri Teachers’ College. 
“Effect of Introduction of Special Interest Factor into Life of Rural 
Group.” 1923. Missouri. 

Sturdevant, Mrs. L. R., A.B. Carson-Newman. “The Social Study of Carr- 
boro, North Carolina.” 1923. North Carolina. 

Tan, S. H., A.B. Shanghai College (China). ‘The Development of Chinese 
Script.” 1923. Chicago. 

Tingley, Ruth, A.B. Goucher. “A Case Study in Illegitimacy.” 1923. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Tollevs, Albert T., A.B. St. Olaf. “A Critical Analysis of the Written Records 
of a Child-Helping Organization.” 1923. Minnesota. 

Walker, Everett E., B.S. in Ed. Southwest Missouri Teachers’ College. “The 
Interrelation between Primary Population Groups.” 1923. Missouri. 
‘Vatson, Homer, A.B. Southern California. “Truancy among Fifty Negro 

Boys in Los Angeles.” Southern California. 

Weaver, Wallace W., B.S. Kansas Agricultural College. ‘Cost of Living and 
Standard of Living on Iowa Farms.” 1923. Jowa State College. 

Welles, Doris B., A.B. Wisconsin. “Wealth Worship as Seen in News Items.” 
1923. Wisconsin. 

Whistler, M. Kathryn, A.B. Goucher. “The Juvenile Probation of Baltimore.” 
1923. Johns Hopkins. 

Whitney, Cass Ward, B.S. Cornell. “Play Activities of Rural School Children 
in New York State.” 1923. New York State College. 

Witmer, Helen M., A.B. Dickinson. “The Fate of the Latifundia since 
1917.” 1923. Wisconsin. 

Yeretsian, A. R., A.B. Chicago. “A Study of the Armenians in the United 
States with Special Reference to Los Angeles.” 1923. Southern Cajfifornia. 

Zorbaugh, Harvey W., AB. Vanderbilt. “A Preliminary Ecological Study 
of the City of Cleveland.” 1923. Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society.—President Ulysses G. Weatherly 
announces that the Executive Committee has decided to hold the next 
meeting of the Society at Washington, D.C., December 27-29, 1923. 
Votes were also given to Brown University, to Detroit, indorsed by the 
University of Michigan, and to the University of Southern California, 
who had extended invitations to the Society for this meeting. 

The Papers and Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the Society held in Chicago have just been published under the title of 
Constructive Social Analysis. 


L’ Institut International de Sociologie——The following are the officers 
of the International Institute of Sociology for the year 1923: president, 
Eduardo Sanz y Escartin, permanent secretary of the Royal Academy 
of Moral and Political Science, Madrid, and president of the Institute of 
Social Reform; vice-presidents, Alessandro Chiappelli, formerly pro- 
fessor of the history of philosophy, University of Naples; Georges 
Clémenceau; L. T. Hobhouse, professor of sociology, University of 
London; general secretary, René Worms, editor of the Revue Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie; treasurer, P. L. Manouvier, professor of physical 
anthropology, School of Anthropology; critic, Charles Gide, professor 
of social economics, College of France. 


Institute of Social Research—The Society for Social Research 
announces an institute in methods of socia] research, August 20-30, at 
the University of Chicago. The institute will have something of the 
character of a clinic in social problems and will give opportunity for the 
analysis and discussion of problems that are being investigated from 
different points of view. While this institute is intended especially for 
members of the Society for Social Research who are not in residence at 
the University of Chicago, it is open without expense to all persons who 
are actually engaged in social investigation. Persons interested in 
attending the institute should write to its director, Professor Robert E. 
Park, University of Chicago. 
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Southwestern Political Science Association—The fourth annual 
meeting of the Association was held at Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas, April 2-4, 1923. The three days’ sessions were devoted 
to sections on public law, international relations, history, government, 
nominating systems, economics, and sociology. An amendment to the 
constitution was adopted, changing the name to “The Southwestern 
Political and Social Science Association” and the name of the Quarterly 
to The Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly. 


The Sociology Section was in charge of Professor Jerome Dowd, 
University of Oklahoma, and met in joint session with the Council of 
State-Wide Social Agencies. The following papers were read: “The 
Present Status of Farm Tenancy in the Southwest,” by Professor W. E. 
Garnett, Texas Agricultural College, “The Social Stake in Farm 
Tenancy,” by Professor A. W. Hayes, Tulane University; and “Sugges- 
tions for the Solution of the Problem of Farm Tenancy,” by Professor 
W. P. Meroney, Baylor University. President Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, spoke on “Organs of Christian 
Rural Progress,” and Professor M. S. Handman, University of Texas, 
read a paper on “The Relation between History and the Social Sciences.” 


University of Chicago.—At the Spring Convocation President Ernest 
D. Burton announced that the University had received a gift of $21,000 
to make experimental studies “for the purpose of examining the possi- 
bilities of social research, using the city of Chicago as a laboratory.” 
During the current year the Departments of Political Economy, Political _ 
Science, and Sociology are engaging in research projects under the terms » 
of the gift: Should the result of this preliminary survey be favorable to 
a larger program of investigative studies, President Burton hopes that 
“the citizens of Chicago may see in this fact on opportunity through 
the University of Chicago to serve the city and to contribute to the 
creation of the better Chicago.” 

Dr. William Healy, director of the Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, 
gave a course on “The Individual Delinquent” in the School of Social 
Service Administration in the Spring Quarter. On June 7 he gave an 
address to the Sociology Club on the subject, “The Study of the 
Individual.” 

A new fraternity of the professional type has been formed by graduate 
students in the Department of Sociology. The society elects its own 
personnel on the basis of scholarship, promise of high attainment in 
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social research, and compatibility. The insignia is a key bearing the 
Greek letters, Zeta Phi, which is the name of the organization. 


Clark University —A chapter of Alpha Pi Zeta, honorary national 
social science fraternity, was organized at Clark University on April 18, 
1923. The following officers were elected: president, Harry Elmer 
Barnes; vice-president, Arthur Julius Nelson; secretary, Paul S. Clark- 
son. The first general meeting was held on Wednesday, May 9, with 
Professor Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College, as the principal speaker 
of the evening. About seventy-five were present. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, for the last three years professor of the history 
of thought and culture, and during the last year acting professor of 
sociology, has accepted a position as professor of historical sociology at 
Smith College. Work in sociology will be discontinued at Clark Uni- 
versity after the close of the present academic year. 


University of Colorado.—Henry Holt and Company announce the 
publication of The Principles of Sociology by Professor Frederick A. 
Bushee. The organization of the volume includes an introductory dis- 
cussion of the laws of social progress and four main divisions treating of 
economic factors, genetic factors, psychological processes, and cultural 
forces. 


University of Kansas.—The Macmillan Company announce the 
publication of a revised edition of the Outlines of Sociology, by Professor 
Frank W. Blackmar and Professor John L. Gillin of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Middlebury College.-—Mr. Floyd N. House has accepted the appoint- 
ment of professor of economics and sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, professor of 
anthropology and director of the |Americanization Training Course of 
the University of Minnesota, has been elected chairman of the division 
of anthropology and psychology of the National Research Council for 
the year beginning July 1, 1923. His residence in Washington will 
begin September 1. Professor Jenks will give two courses of lectures 
during the summer session in the department of education of the southern 
division of the University of California, Los Angeles. 

The faculty of the department of sociology has organized a discussion 
club to meet once or twice each quarter. All teaching members of the 
department are automatically members, and such graduate students, 
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non-teaching assistants and others as may be invited may participate. 
The club assembles for dinner and listens to a paper or address of thirty 
minutes or less by some member who has some contribution of general 
interest. General discussion follows. At the June 5 meeting Professor 
F. Stuart Chapin presented a paper on “Some Recent Modifications of 
the Theory of Social Evolution.”” The officers for the coming year are 
L. L. Bernard, President, Manuel C. Elmer, Vice-President, and John F. 
Markey, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Assistant-professor Ross L. Finney will deliver a convocation address 
at the University of Missouri this summer on the ‘‘ Causes and Cures for 
Social Unrest.” He will also lecture at the state normal schools and 
colleges at Aberdeen, S.D., Fremont, Neb., Flagstaff, Ariz., and Gunni- 
son, Colo. 

Professor Bernard gave three lectures on “Natural Resources and 
Civilization” before Bradley Institute the past winter. George B. 
Lundberg has been promoted from the rank of teaching fellow to an 
instructorship in sociology. Wilfred G. Binnewies has held the position 
of teaching fellow in the department during the spring quarter. Pro- 
fessor Oscar Wesley of Yankton College and Henry C. Mohler of the 
University of Wisconsin have been appointed teaching fellows in sociology 
for the year 1923-24. H. B. Sell, instructor in sociology, has resigned to 
accept a position elsewhere for the coming year. 


University of Notre Dame.—Professor R. R. Macgregor, Ph.D., 
F.R.A.L., who has recently entered the faculty of this institution from 
New Zealand and Australia, is to give a course in “General Sociology,” 
together with lectures on “The Family,” during the coming summer 
session. He will also give, next year, courses in “General Anthropology 
and Ethnology.” Special Emphasis will be laid on the ethnography of 
the Pacific peoples. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Enrolment in the department of sociology 
has steadily increased since it was founded three years ago. The present 
enrolment is 515, out of a student body of 1,600. In conjunction with 
the departments of economics, history, and political science, the sociology 
department is giving a general “Gateway” course to social sciences. 
One section is given in each of the four departments, the course being 
open only to freshmen. It has proved to be very successful and will be 
retained as a permanent feature. 

The department has worked out a plan whereby many social work 
authorities and other prominent figures are obtained for lectures and fer 
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vocational advice for students. The following are the chief lecturers 
for the present session: Mrs. Martha P. Falconer; Mr. Kirby Page; 
Mr. Joseph Moss, chief probation officer of Chicago; Mr. A. J. Derby- 
shire, director of the Citizens’ Bureau of Utica, New York; Judge 
Charles W. Hoffman, of Cincinnati; and Reverend John Haynes Holmes. 

The department has also built up a close co-ordination with settlement 
houses, case-work agencies, and correctional institutions of the state, 
with the result that students have ample opportunities for both temporary 
and permanent positions in social work. The work of Professor Frank 
W. Hoffer in the rural field recently attracted favorable comment from 
Dr. Paul L. Vogt. 

Professor Bruce L. Melvin will teach at the Y.M.C.A. summer school 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Professor Hoffer will act as dean of the 
Methodist Summer Training School for Rural Ministers of Ohio. 

Guy B. Johnson, M.A., University of Chicago, 1922, is instructor 
in sociology, taking the place occupied by Miss Mary Ruth Fenderich 
last year. He has charge of the following courses: “General Sociology,” 
“Criminology,” “Immigration,” “ Negro Problem,” “Urban Sociology.’ 


University of Porto Rico.—Like all educational work in Porto Rico, 
the department of history and social science of the University increased 
largely in numbers during the current year, until more than two hundred 
students of collegiate grade were taking such courses—and Professor 
Cutler was meeting classes nineteen hours a week. 

The university trustees have now arranged to lighten Dr. Cutler’s 
load by dividing the department, leaving him in charge of the history 
work, and engaging another man to teach social science, i.e., economics, 
political science, and sociology. Professor Cutler will thus be able to 
offer courses for graduate students as well as for undergraduates. 


Princeton University—An Industrial Relations Section has been 
established to serve as a special source of comprehensive information on 
industrial relationship and the human factor in industry. The primary 
aim of the section will be to assembie and make available all facts on 
this subject. The work of the section is directed by Dr. F. Foerster, 
who has made extensive studies in social and labor conditions in this 


country and Europe. 


University of Southern California.—Dr. Clarence M. Case, chairman 
of the department of sociology, University of Iowa, and author of a 
recent volume on Non-Violent Coercion (Century), has been elected 
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professor of sociology, and will have charge of special courses in social 
theory such as, “Social Values” and “Social Progress.” 
A new course is being offered this semester in “The Technique of 
Social Case Histories,” by Willis W. Clark, lecturer in sociology. 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, will 
offer courses in “Criminology” and “Fundamentals of Sociology” in 
the coming summer session. 


University of Texas.—Governor Neff on March 1 appointed William 
M. W. Splawn, professor of economics, University of Texas, to the 
Railroad Commission of that state. The University of Texas granted 
him leave to accept the appointment. 
Professor Max S. Handman will study social and economic conditions 
in Mexico during the summer. 


West Virginia University—Dr. Frederick Detweiler, professor of 
sociology in Denison University, is to give courses in sociology in the 
summer school. 


University of Wisconsin.—The Century Company announce the 
publication of Outlines of Sociology, by Professor Edward A. Ross. 
This volume covers in briefer, more compact form, the material in 


Principles of Sociology by the same author. 
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REVIEWS 


The Foundations of Social Science: An Analysis of Their Psycho- 
logical Aspects. By James Micket Wittiams. Alfred A. 
Knopf. Pp. xvi+494. 

First of all, and summation of all, in spite of much that must be said 
by way of qualification, this book deserves immediate recognition as a 
successful constructive enterprise, as a clarifier of vision about relations 
in human affairs, as a stimulator of research beyond the well-trodden 
areas of knowledge. 

With this tribute as assurance of respect, appreciation, and sympathy 
for the purpose, and performance partly represented by this volume, we 
venture upon a process of friendly vivisection. 

At first glance the book is overwhelming. It gives the impression of 
penetration into circumferences and profundities and multitudinouses in 
which most minds could at best wander in bewilderment. A little 
consideration discovers the clue by which access to and grasp of the 
entire contents becomes relatively easy. One of Lester F. Ward’s main 
messages might have been summed up in the proposition: Every human 
situation is a function of psychic factors. In this book Professor Williams 
has simply amplified that proposition by making it specific in countless 
types of situations within the range of political science, of jurisprudence, 
of economics, history, and sociology. 

Considered now solely from the viewpoint of general methodology, 
what the author has done is like this: There was a time in the history 
of physical science when the proposition, All matter is a function of 
chemical elements, would have encountered more incredulity than assent. 
Suppose someone had undertaken the task of turning the dubious 
proposition into a commonplace. Suppose he had written a book along 
these lines: (a) the relations of chemical elements to inorganic matter; 
(6) the relations of chemical elements to vegetable matter; (c) the 
relations of chemical element to animal matter; (d) the relations of 
chemical elements to (1) Caucasian, (2) Mongolian, (3) Ethiopian human 
matter. Suppose he had gone through a long list of specific objects in 
each category, with the reiterated assertion—granite, quartz, marble, 
topaz, ruby, diamond, oak, elm, maple, pine, spruce, hemlock, fish, flesh, 
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fowl, man, woman, child—each is a function of chemical elements. 
Suppose all this without a glimpse of a technique which might do the 
work now known as qualitative and quantitative analysis. Such a man 
would have furnished roughly a perfect prototype of Professor Williams’ 
procedure. We say this without the slightest disposition to burlesque 
or belittle. He has voluminously and impressively advertised the need 
of a social psychology, but the book would be strengthened if it featured 
the warning which is by implication in the Preface, that no one may 
imagine we already have the supply of the need. Social psychology is 
in the making. Mere enumeration of its problems, though the list fill 
a cyclopedia, does not of itself constitute a science of the problems. 
Such enumeration, however, is the sort of challenge which is preliminary 
to the states of mind that produce searchers into the problems. 

In the latter light, Professor Williams’ book is a notable addition to 
the literature of social-science method. It is to be most earnestly hoped 
that the complete series which he announces will be published. His 
vision of the range of knowledge to be occupied before social science can 
be more than a yearning and a collection of tools partially to appease 
the yearning is sanctioned by the most objective conceptions of reality 
that are within our reach. Only, we repeat, it is quite as necessary to 
keep ourselves intelligent about our lack of adequate technique for 
solving the outstanding problems as it is to stimulate the adventure of 
exploring among them. 

If we may register an impression, which may be mistaken, the book 
represents a state of mind with reference to social psychology which is 
closely analogous with the early attitude of the American pioneers toward 
sociology. Speaking by way of confession not less than description 
they were dogmatic about its relations to all other mental procedures, 
and they were profuse in their declarations of what it was going to do 
with, to, and for all other departments of knowledge. It took them a 
long time to realize that sociology must first be before it cando. Accord- 
ing to his own showing (Preface, p. viii), Professor Williams has actually 
projected, in the six books of his series, a conspectus of six different masses 
of societary problems the psychological factors in which must be evaluated 
before social science can arrive at conclusions. He does not claim to have 
discovered a single formula by means of which a single one of these 
problems may eventually be solved. His series, therefore, promises to 
be six volumes describing unsolved problems of social psychology, not a 
treatise on social psychology, i.e., not an account of a technique adequate 
to the solution of social problems. If the series be recognized as just 
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what it is, not mistaken for what it is not, it may well amount to one of 
the most notable contributions to method in the entire history of social 


science. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Development of Social Theory. By James P. LICHTENBERGER, 
Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 
New York: The Century Co., 1923. Pp. xiii+-482. $4.00. 

Professor Lichtenberger has put all sociologists deeply into debt to 
him by the publication of this book. It is the book for which many 
teachers of sociology have been waiting for their courses in the history 

of social theory. The author disclaims any intention of writing a 

history of social theory, but aims simply to exhibit its development by the 

setting forth of the theories of typical thinkers from Plato to Gumplowicz 
and Ratzenhofer. He has succeeded admirably, however, in presenting 
social theory as an organic growth through utilizing typical thinkers as 
illustrating different stages in the development of social thinking. In 
connection with each thinker he gives not only a historical account of 
the political, economic, social, and scientific conditions under which the 
theory of each developed, but also the biographical facts which throw 
light upon the personal character of the writer and upon his equipment 
for his task. Then follows a description of the theory itself in sufficient 
detail, either in the language of its author, or in epitome. Wisely or 
unwisely, Professor Lichtenberger in general refrains from a critical 
appraisal of the value of the social theories which he sets forth. 
Probably wisely Professor Lichtenberger does not include living 
sociological thinkers. Thus his book includes little of what might be 
called the strictly scientific movement in sociology, and there is little 
or no indication of recent developments in the science. The book is, 
therefore, practically confined to what we may call “the social philoso- 
phers.” Even among these, however, one misses some very significant 
names, such as that of Herder. More serious is the omission of all 
reference to some who must now be regarded as precursors of the more 
strictly scientific movement in sociology, such as Frederic LePlay and 

Emile Durckheim. But limitations of space probably prevented the 

author’s undertaking any discussion of the significance of the works of 

these men. In spite of such omissions the book will be valued by all 


teachers of the history of social theory. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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The Immigrant’s Day in Court. By Kate Hotitmay CLAGHORN. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 1923. Pp. xv+546. $2.50. 

This volume, the ninth in the Americanization Series edited by 
Allen T. Burns, maintains the excellent standard that has been set by 
the preceding eight volumes. It draws repeatedly upon source materials 
in depicting the contacts of the immigrant with American laws. It 
follows the immigrant into court with his various money, family, labor 
union, and freedom of speech troubles, and it describes the activities 
of the various private agencies in their attempts to help the immigrant 
get adjusted to our laws. The method is scientific and inductive; 
the attitude of the author is impartial, yet cognizant of the main factors 
in the psychology of immigrants. 

When the immigrant finds himself in court he is in a suggestible 
state, perturbed, and often nonplussed. The treatment that he receives 
under these circumstances produces a lasting effect upon him and a not 
inconsiderable effect upon his friends. This treatment may easily 
hinder or even defeat the assimilation process. With care and sympathy, 
however, the law may be administered so as to further wholesome 
Americanization, a point which the facts in Miss Claghorn’s book 
strongly support. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Emory S. BoGarpus 


Penology in the United States. By Louis N. Rosinson, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1921. . Pp. 
ix+344. $3.00. 

This volume will be welcomed by students as an interesting and useful 
general review of the history and present status of prison legislation and 
administration in the United States, by a writer who is already well 
known in the field of penal reform by his earlier book on Criminal 
Statistics in the United States and by his work as chief probation officer 
in the Philadelphia Municipal Court. The following penal institutions 
are dealt with in separate chapters: the jail, the house of correction or 
workhouse, the state prison or penitentiary, institutions for juvenile 
delinquents, reformatories. The city police stations and lock-ups are 
omitted, apparently because they cannot, under the definition of penology 
that Dr. Robinson accepts, properly be classified as penal institutions. 
However, few would deny that those who are detained in them are 
“punished,” whether with or without the sanction of the law. The 
influence of the reformatory on state prison administration is discussed 
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(pp. 85-86), and the difficulties of the indeterminate sentence are noted. 
“The indeterminate sentence has been extended to state prisons and 
penitentiaries where few if any of the factors are present for determining 
the proper time of a prisoner’s release. Prisoners are freed after their 
minimum time has expired on mere guesswork or favoritism.” 

In a volume of 344 pages only a general review of the subjects 
discussed can be furnished. An adequate discussion of the problems of 
prison labor alone would demand a much larger volume. It is carping 
to criticize a work which aims to present a general review of a subject 
because it does not do more. And yet the question of whether or not 
the very important work of Mr. Osborne has been given due attention 
even in a volume of this size may be raised. Certainly there are many 
students who believe Mr. Osborne to be the one great outstanding figure 
in the history of prison reform in this country. 

A few other questions may perhaps usefully be raised. Is not, for 
example, the parallel with the proprietary English jails of the seventeenth 
century a little too much labored? After all, the statement that the 
“jail of the seventeenth century has suffered but little change in the 
United States” can hardly be sustained. The writer modifies this 
himself by noting a difference as regards the important question of fees. 
Thus he says that it is true that prisoners no longer pay for their board 
and lodging; and surely this is a fundamental point of difference. 
It might also be noted that the use of the cellular system differentiates 
our modern jails from those of seventeenth-century England, and other 
important points of difference might also be pointed out. 

Again the statement that “Unlike the jail, the House of Correction 
and the Workhouse, the state prison or state penitentiary was not 
imported from England,” is in need of elaboration and discussion. Dr. 
Robinson notes that “the United States must acknowledge a debt to 
John Howard and Jeremy Bentham,” but should it not also be pointed 
out that the name “penitentiary” and the theory of “hard labor” 
were borrowed from the English prison reformers of the eighteenth 
century; and surely Blackstone should be included among those respon- 
sible for this system. 

Attention may be called to the fact that Miss Elsie Leonard, the 
scholarly author of the Early History of English Poor Relief is 
referred to as “Mr.” Leonard. And it is overlooked (p. 47) that Illinois, 
in addition to the other states mentioned, passed a law for a state 
farm for misdemeanants in 1917 and its erection is under way. 


The book has a useful bibliography. Epirg ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Business and the Professions. By RupotpH M. BINDER. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1922. Pp. x+433. $3.00. 


A profession, as defined by Dr. Binder (pp. 51 and ror) is a vocation 
which one has chosen for reasons of some special natural fitness, which 
is based upon a foundation of satisfactory preliminary preparation and 
which is dominated by the primary motive of desire to render service. 
Since business in this modern day may require as great a “natural 
fitness’ and as complete a scientific foundation and technical preparation 
as law, medicine, education, and the ministry, its chief mark of differen- 
tiation from the professions is that profit and self-interest rather than 
service are its dominating motives. While many fields of human 
activity formerly excluded are now entitled to be called professions 
(chap. vi), only here and there in the world of commerce and industry 
is found the true professional attitude. The thesis of the volume is 
that business can be put upon a professional basis in this latter sense; 
and not only this, but that the only feasible way out of the labyrinth 
of social and economic difficulties of our generation is to be found in 
making the ideal of social service supreme and universal throughout 
the business world. 

The larger part of the volume does not bear directly upon this 
thesis, but is devoted to a miscellaneous collection of more or less familiar 
material relating to various sciences and occupations—biology and 
chemistry, agriculture, finance and banking, transportation, commerce 
and manufacturing, engineering, medicine and sanitation, jurisprudence 
and diplomacy, education and religion, the arts, militarism. These 
chapters give the impression of being put in to fill out the book, rather 
than to advance the author’s argument. As a collection of interesting 
material upon the topics mentioned the book will have value, although 
there is little that is new. As one more voice in the enlarging chorus 
of intelligent protest against the subordination of human and service 
considerations to commercial and self-seeking objectives in business 


it will be welcomed by many. 
EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared by John H. 
Mueller, by F. N. House, M. S. Everett, M. H. Neumeyer, Daniel Russell, Harvey 
an and A. Runemann, of the Department of Sociology of the University of 

cago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 


II. Famity 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


III. PEopLes AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
IV. ConFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 
V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 
VI. Soctar INstTITUTIONS 
. Home and Housing 
. The Church and the Local Community 
. The School and the Social Center 
. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
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5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 


VII. SoctaL SCIENCE AND THE SocIAL Process 
1. The Economic Process: Econemic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 

and Revolution 


. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 

4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX. Metuops oF INVESTIGATION 

1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 

2. Mental and Social Measurements 

3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 

Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SocIAL SCIENCES 

1. History of Sociology : 
2. Logic of the Social Sciences | 
3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
5. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Ontogenetic Significance of Instinct, Habit, and Intelligence.—‘“Instinct,” 
“habit,” and “intelligence” are critically defined, and their inter-relations are discussed. 
Instincts are responses determined wholly by inherited structure. “The instincts 
constitute the basic tendencies or impulses of the individual, and can be modified, but 
not eliminated, by habit. The value of habit is that it — original tendencies to a 
complex environment, and makes action more successful and more intelligent.” Intel- 
ligence is an equivalent of efficiency in solving problems set by the environment.— 
J. L. Mursell, Psychological Review, XXTX pate | 163-80. (Reprint from Psychological 
Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 2, 4.) 


A Comparison of the Mental Abilities of Mixed and Full-Blood Indians on a 
Basis of Education.—Individuals tested ‘were of Plains and Forest Stock. Nine 
tests were used: opposites, genus-species, part-whole, free association, logical memory, : 
rote memory-concrete, rote memory-abstract, and two word-building tests. Mixed 
bloods graded 11 per cent above full bloods in tests involving the higher processes. 
Tests indicated that scores increased with education—T. R. Garth, Psychological 
Review, XXTX (1922), 221-37. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) 
(I, 2; IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 
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Jeremy Bentham.—Jeremy Bentham may be considered the real founder of the 
University of London. Bentham worked at the main problem of the social sciences 
for seventy years. His general interest in scientific method was combined with a 
particular talent for introspective psychology even though he lived before the age of 
modern psychology.—Graham Wallas, Political Science Quarterly, XX XVIII (March, 
1923), 45-56. (I, 1.) M. H.N. 


Heredity and Instinct in Human Life.—Man has few instinctive actions in the 
original sense of the word. He does have, though, a half-dozen well-marked types of 
instinctive emotional disposition that are social in that they affect his attitude toward 
other persons—the dispositions to anger, fear, maternal love, sexual love, and to the 
emotion of self-assertion, or power. But the impulsive behavior arising from these 
dispositions is exceedingly indefinite and plastic, and all such dispositions are rapidly 
developed, transformed, and interwoven by social experience, giving rise to a multitude 
of complex sentiments which have not been satisfactorily analyzed. Although instinc- 
tive emotion enters into every act, it enters in such a way that we can rarely, if ever, 
explain human behavior by it alone. In human life it is not, in any considerable 
degree, a motive to specific behavior at all, but an impulse whose definite expression 
depends upon education and social situation. It does not act except through a complex 
socially determined organization of thought and sentiment.—C. H. ees oo” 

. W. Z. 


XLIX (January 1, 1923). (I, 2, 4.) 


Pugnacity.—Warfare an institution: No a priori scheme can account for the 
social institution of war. McDougall’s attempt to make one do so is based upon 
evidence from the Sarawak region of Borneo. But a study of the cultural history of 
this region demonstrates that war was introduced by the Kayan, Iban, and other 
invaders. An analysis of Kayan warfare shows it to be bound up with a chiefly class, 
for the purpose of securing heads and slaves. It can further be shown that the warfare 
of the entire East Indian Archipelago is mainly concerned with the hunting of heads 
which are desired for funerals of chiefs and for agriculture. For this area, at least, 
warfare seems to be an institution, bound up with a class system and ceremonies 
related to it, which has spread through the area by contact. Similarly, it can be shown 
that warfare among the North American Indians assumed a new and intensified aspect 
after contact with the Europeans. Warfare and instinct: It is thus apparent that the 
institution of warfare has not necessarily any instinctive basis at all, but may be the out- 
come of men’s becoming convinced of the necessity of heads and slaves, or of obtaining 
blood for ritual purposes, or some other such reason. Once the institution of war- 
fare has come into being, it seems inevitable that it stirs up feelings and emotions that 
previously were not experienced. But these emotions bear no witness to the motive 
that led men to kill one another. And that the emotion of anger or the instinct of 
pugnacity caused the institution of war to come into existence there is no evidence.— 
W. J. Perry, Monist, XXXIII (January, 1923), 116-38. (I, 2, 4; IV, 2.) 


H. W. Z. 
What Is Intelligence and Who Has It?—Intelligence is defined as “the ability 
to solve a new problem.” ‘When a problem is difficult enough, or the solution suffi- 


ciently novel and important, the intelligence displayed in successful invention will be 
considered genius.” On the other hand, ‘education is the device of civilization to 
keep us from encountering new problems.” No one has ever devised an intelligence 
test that tests intelligence and nothing else. Intelligence is displayed in a performance 
that succeeds against adverse odds; stupidity is failure despite favoring odds.—L. 
Witmer, University of Pennsylvania Bulletins, XXTX (1922), 163-80. (Reprint from 
Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 2, 4.) 


Experimental Studies of Two Important Factors Underlying Masculine Sexual 
Behavior.—The copulatory response of the male of higher vertebrates is controlled 
by a special cortical center, and its primary elements are a series of co-ordinated spinal 
reflexes. The copulatory response for its activation and regulation upon a special 
gland, the testis, whose discharges into the blood stream control the sexual responses. 
It has been assumed that this internal secretion has been controlled by the nervous 
system, but its mode and seat of action is unknown.—C. P. Stone, Journal of — 


mental Psychology, VI (April, 1923), 229-47. (I, 2). 
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The Problem of War.—War is not a psychological fact alone, derived from a 
primitive instinct modern man has inherited from the savage. It has in it a large 
element of the international rivalries created by the economic and industrial conditions 
of today, the struggle for markets, the ship subsidy, the tariff wall, and the like-—M. 
Harrison, International Journal of Ethics, XXXTIII (April, 1923), 307-15. (1, 2 IV,2.) 

D. R. 


The Spirit of Play.—The incentive to play arises in the instinct to joy, a fact 
ignored by most writers. “Play for play’s sake” is not worthy of consideration. 
It must be considered with reference to its purpose, which is: (1) to serve the mental 
and spiritual welfare of life; (2) to add enormously to joy; and (3) indirectly to minister 
to the good digestion of food, even if no higher utility can be claimed. G. Macdonald, 
Hibbert Journal, XXI (January, 1923), 353-66. (I, 2.) D.R. 


Remaking of Mind and Morals.—-Robinson’s contentions in Mind in the Making 
are open to criticism. Humanity is not fettered by obsolescent notions from the past 
that could be discarded at will. These so-called ‘mere notions” are lively emotional 
factors functioning in the present, as is to be expected in a being of evolutionary 
origin. Moreover, much of man’s social inheritance is sound and worthy of con- 
servation, while that part which is not must be transformed rather than eradicated.— 
V. S. Yarros, Open Court, XXXVI (1922), 332-36. (Adapted from Psychologi 
Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Greatest Faith of All.—Under this caption the author offers an interesting 
contribution to the psychology of conformity, which he regards as the real universal 
religion of mankind and the principal antagonist of human individuality. The creed, 
variations, and values of conformity are aptly illustrated by examples from con- 
temporary life—T. S. Harding, Open Court, EXXVI (1922), 230-42. (Reprint from 
Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4.) 


Limitations of the Religious Concept.—Religion is peculiar in that in it specula- 
tive ideas attain a dominance without parallel in any other field of experience. Its 
dogmas are rarely grounded on fact, yet they endure. Religion analyzed is indefinable. 
It is everywhere based on superstition, myth, sexuality, and folk-lore. It is a composite 
of spirituality and pathology. For the pathological, religion is a flight from reality; 
for the spiritual, it is a service of intangibles. It is the pathological who constitute 
the militant, intolerant factions within religions —T. X. Harding, Open Court, XXXIV 
(1922), 612-20. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4; VII, 
2, VIII, 4.) H. W. Z. 


A Study of Psychological Types.—In each of Jung’s two types, extravert and 
introvert, three groups are distinguishable: simple, objective, and subjective. Six 
types result: simple extravert, simple introvert, objective extravert, objective introvert, 
subjective extravert, and subjective introvert. The distinction between extravert 
and introvert, as the movement of the libido is toward the object or toward the subject, 
remains primary. The distinction between the objective and subjective types rests 
on the degree of differentiation—simple to complex—of the psychic functions.—B. M. 
Hinkle, Psychoanalytic Review, IX (1922), 187-97. (Adapted from Psychological 
Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4.) H. W. Z. 


A Psychopathological Study of Knut Hamsun’s “‘Hunger.”—The failure of the 
central character is interpreted in terms of infantile images and cravings, an Electra 
complex, alternate masochistic and sadistic impulses; the masochistic basis of his 
nature proving the key to the plot.—G. A. Stragnell, Psychoanalytic Review, [X (1922), 
198-217. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4; bin 4) 

. W. Z. 


Zur Kritik sozialer Grundprincipien.— Universalism is thought of here as a doctrine 
of social unity and human solidarity. Individuals and sociely: Society and the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed are closely related. In every society, as in every 
individual, we find the dualistic antithesis “individualism-socialism.” Individuals 
and the state: Some are defenders of personal rights and emphasize the well-being of 
the individuals as the end of society, while others emphasize the perpetuation and 
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extension of the state and believe in the supremacy of the state. Any classification of 
the theories and theorists concerning the relations of the individual to society is more 
or less an arbitrary matter. The words “individualism” and “socialism” have been 
so misused that it would be better to discard the words in order to conserve some of 
the things for which they stand. Social unity: In a real sense the individuals, of 
which society is composed, can act together. It is for the best interest of the whole 
group if every individual recognizes his dependency on the will of the group, which 
will in turn safeguard the interest of the individuals.—Goetz Briefs, Archiv f. Sozial- 
wiss. u. Sozialpol., L (Heft 2, 1923), 324-46. (I, 4; X, 3.) M. H.N. 


Le réve et les images-souvenirs. Contribution a une théorie sociologique de la 
mémoire.—Durkheim says that in dreams we retrace our past. This brings up the 
question whether dreams consist of memories. The answer is in the negative, for one 
must be conscious of his present social contacts in order to have true memory. The 
dream is an excellent field for the study of individual psychology, since in sleep alone 
is the mind free from contact with society—M. Halbwachs, Rev. philos., XLVIII 
(January-February, 1923), 57-97. (I, 4.) M. S. E. 


Self-Expression and Happiness.—If self-expression is taken as the criterion of 
happiness, account must be taken of the experience and desires of the higher self. 
Both impulsive and deliberate desires imply an object. An impulsively desired 
object does not represent the highest good, because it represents an attitude which 
takes into consideration only a few interests of the person, which may not be in harmony 
with other interests. The higher self consists in an interest in conserving all human 
values.—C. V. Boyer, International Journal of Ethics, XXXIII (April, 1923), 263-90. 
(I, 4.) D.R. 

Il. THE FAMILY 


A Study of the Sex Life of the Normal Married Woman: The Happiness of 
Married Life.—Investigation shows that preparation for the sex side of married life 
is an important factor making for marital happiness. The first sex experience is also 
of prime importance. Where the husband’s sex desire is more intense and frequent, 
there is an equal chance for eager where that of the wife is greater, the unhappy 

up is larger. There is little relationship between contraceptives and marital 

ppiness, while abortion is three times more frequent in the unhappy group. Inter- 
course during pregnancy bears little relation to the two groups.—Katherine B. Davis, 
Journal of Social Hygiene, IX (March, 1923), 129-46. (II, 1.) D. R. 


The Norwegian Illegitimacy Act.—The Norwegian illegitimacy act which in 
substance secures inheritance and support from both parents of an illegitimate child, 
as well as protection to the mother, has actually reduced the illegitimacy rate. There 
is live interest in the law in other countries.—Walter Clarke, Journal of Social Hygiene, 

R. 


IX (March, 1923), 146-49. (II, 3; VI, s.) D. 
II]. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Vision in Plains Cuiture.—Pursuit of vision among the Plains tribes is an affair 
of maturity, not of adolescence. It has been said to be characterized by the infliction 
of self-torture, the lack of distinction between laity and shaman, and the acquiring of a 
guardian spirit. This pattern is by no means constant, however, as this study reveals. 
And there are many local patterns. The underlying psychological attitudes are so 
varied as to make classification of a final sort impossible-—R. F. Benedict, American 
Anthropologist, XXIV (1922), 1-23. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 
1923.) (III, 1.) H. W. Z. 


The Family Hunting Territory and Lenape Political Organization—The family 
hunting ground was the basis of social structure and political organization of the Indian 
tribes of Eastern Canada and Northeastern United States. The ownership rested 
exclusively in the hands of a family of kindred through blood and marriage, and was 
handed down through material descent. The family could sell, rent, or give away its 
hunting ground to outsiders. Each hunting territory was possessed of definite 
bounds, the supposition being that related families occupied contiguous territory. 
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In each village a chief was accorded nominal leadership implying preeminent 
XXIV October-December, 1922), 
D. R. 


—W. C. MacLeod, American Anthropologist, 
448-63. (III, 1, 6.) 


Freud’s Speculations in Ethnology.—Freud buiids his ethnological speculations 
upon the primal horde. One day, long ago, the young males banded together, killed 
and ate the patriarch, and married his wives. Then they were seized with remorse, 
put away the women with the vow never again to take women of their own group, 
and inaugurated the totemic sacrifice and feast in solemn commemoration of their 
memorable, criminal act. The memory of the event became part of the racial uncon- 
scious, which accounts for man’s instinctive revulsion at the thought of incest. How- 
ever, there is no shred of ethnological evidence that there ever has existed a primal horde. 
The identity of totemism, exogamy, and incest prohibition which Freud assumes has 
been disproved by ethnologists—Freud knew nothing of ethnology, and did not even 
go to the trouble of consulting the original memoirs of the collectors of published 
evidence. Again, ethnologists reject the little evidence there is for the existence of the 
totemic sacrifice and feast. And, finally, biologists scoff at Freud’s theory of inherited 
racial memories, for which not the slightest evidence has been adduced.—G. E. Smith, 
Monist, XXXIII (January, 1923), 81-97. (III, 1.) H. W. Z. 


Paleopsychology.—Paleopsychology is the science of the phylic development of 
the symbol as an energy container and energy deliverer, and its influence in pushing 
this or that race along the path of advanced organization. Man is a transformer of 
cosmic energy. It is here emphasized that through the gradual evolution of the 
“symbol,” in speech or other form, new energy containers of enormous potential 
have been evolved, and that one of the most marked advances in the “human 
machine’s” capacity over that of any other living energy system is registered through 
this new working tool, “human symbolism.”—S. E. Jelliffe, Psychoanalytic Review, 
X (April, 1923), 121-39. (III, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Symbolism in the Chinese Written Language.—The study of Chinese writing 
affords an opportunity to gather data bearing upon the question of symbolism in 
primitive word-formation that is absolutely unparalleled in any other linguistic field 
(interesting examples analyzed).—J. T. Sun, Psychoanalytic Review, X (April, 1923), 
183-89. (III, 2.) i. W. Z. 


The Hopi Buffalo Dance.—The impersonation of the buffalo in the Hopi buffalo 
dance is a dramatization of a Hopi tradition concerning a certain phase of the supposed 
origin of the Hopi tribe. Although not religious, it is not wholly secular, as a buffalo 
prayer stick is used in connection with certain other ceremonies. It is always referred 
an : girls’ dance.—Elsie Clews Parsons, Man, XXIII (February, 1923), — 

2 .R. 


The Supernatural in Tonge.—A discussion of the Tongan’s conceptions of the 
invisible world and his relation to it, including notes on taboo, mana, ghosts, and 
demonic possession.—E. E. V. Collcott, American Anthropologist, XXIII (1921), 
415-44. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (III, 2, ~" -_ 


Tinneh Animism.—The comparison of the animistic beliefs of two remote peoples, 
of different culture areas, reveals so numerous parallelisms as to indicate that peoples 
tend to reason in a common way about the facts of life —J. W. Chapman, American 
Anthropologist, XXIII (1921), 298-310. (Adapted from Psyciological Bulletin, 
March, 1923.) (III, 2, 6.) H. W. Z. 


New Phases in the Study of Primitive Music.—Indian music, combining the 
subjective evidence of words with the objective evidence of structure, offers much 
material for the study of the pre-literate peoples of America. Especially does it 
aflord examples of intertribal exchanges of culture; and make possible the tracing of 
many connected practices. Characterizations of Indian music are made on the basis of 
a study of Sioux and Pawnee songs.—H. H. Roberts, American Anthropologist, XXIV 
(1922), 130-44. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) as ] " 
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Ethnology and the Study of Society.—Ethnology furnishes practical values for 
the purpose of colonial administration and the management of the relations between 
races; and furthermore it may be a most powerful means of widening our outlook on 
human nature. Colonial problems: The control of a primitive peop e by a ns 
cannot be successful without an understanding of the life of those Fy apid 
indiscriminate suppression of tribal customs is an unwise policy. inte, grity of 
tribal life should be reserved as far as possible, so as to prevent complete extinction. 
Ethnology and pred science: Ethnology has a real chance for usefulness in that it 
serves as one of the most important foundations for the general science of Man in his 
mental ard social nature-—B. Malinowski, Economica, No. XVI eee Mee. 


pp. 2¢ 5-19. (III, 3, 53 X, 3.) 


Studien iiber Britisch-Indien.— Laws and the legal system: The origins and adminis- 
tration of law in British-India are a very complex affair due to the heterogeneity of 
the -—— and to the general social situation. There is a lack of unity of the laws; 
nor is there equality before the law. In order to understand the legal system one 
must study the whole social situation. The British rule only in a general sense and they 
favor certain classes. Races, nationalities, and languages are the cause of certain 
divisions. The greatest cause for division is religion. Over 85 per cent of the people 
of Burma are Buddhists, while the Hindu element in Rangoon is about 37 per cent as 
compared with Buddhism (33 per cent) and Mohammedanism (19 per cent). Urban 
and rural communities: Only 9.3 per cent of the people live in cities but only 14 of 
the 63 “‘places so classed” can be strictly called citi ties. There are 18,640 villages 
with an average of 509 inhabitants and 19,038 villages with an average of 79 inhabitants. 
In 1914-15 about 73} per cent of the land under cultivation in Burma was in rice. 
Taxation is difficult because the people possess neither capital nor industry for adequate 
production.—Karl Kolweg, Archiv of Sozialwiss. u. Sozialpol., L (1923), Heft 2, 359-406. 
(Fortsetzung folgt.) (III, 6; V, 1.) M. HN. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Caste System in North America. —There exists in America at present a caste 
system, and there is a possibility that it may be extended and organized in the future. 
This caste is racial; for races as the Old Anglo-Saxon Americans, the Jewish, 
the eastern Europeans, the Orientals, and the Negro tend to form organizations. 
This is not based on law but popular approval, but if law is the expression of the people’s 
will, we may have instituted a caste systém.—Ramsay Tragnair, Aflantic Monthly, 
CXXXI (March, 1923), 417-23. (IV, 1, 2.) D.R. 


Zur Frage der Klassenbildung.—Gradual improvement of social status: The writer 
had been convinced that direct ascent from one social class to a much higher one is 
relatively infrequent, but that social ascent through lesser intermediate stages is a 
frequent occurrence, though it may be a slow process, requiring generations. An 
investigation of the records of 1653 candidates who passed the examination for the 
higher offices of the state in Baden shows that in almost 40 per cent of the cases the 
father was of a lower social status. Similarly, the records of 6,753 teachers in the 
seminaries in Baden show a considerable proportion whose fathers were of the lower 
classes. Other statistics of professors, and middle and lower grades of railway, postal, 
and telegraph officials show from 5 to 32, r cent whose tom were small farmers, 
and still larger percentages whose grandfathers were small farmers.—P. Mombert, 
Koelner Vierieljh. f. Sozwiss, 1, 3 (1921), 40-45. (IV, 1.) F. N. H. 


Fundamental Principles Underlying Interracial Co-operation.—Interracial co- 
operation must be approached (1) from the standpoint of the public good; (2) under 
wise and sane Feet: ee (3) as a problem of statesmanship; (4) it must be analyzed 
clearly and definitely and must + approched through institutional, united, and 


organized forces. The inter-racial problem must be worked out through (1) the home 
and the family; (2) church and religion; (3) the school and education; (4) the state 
government and laws; (5) industry and work; and (6) community and association.— 
Howard W. Odum, Journal of Social Forces, I (March, 1923), 282-89. (IV, ? 7 


} 
“ 
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The Influence of Race in History and Politics.—Issue is taken with McDougall’s 
theory of the influence of race in history and politics. It pays too little attention to 
available historical facts. It cannot be maintained that the racial factor counts for 
nothing; but it is a factor to waich no measurable part can be assigned in the develop- 
ment of national character and institutions, and which counts for little in practical 
calculations.—G. C. Field, Hibbert Journal, XXI (January, 1923), 287-300. (I, 2; 
IV, 2.) D. R. 

Bolshevism and Religion in Russia.—The Soviet government has severely crippled 
the Orthodox Russian church, but it has not abolished religion. Most of the Bolshevist 
leaders are atheists who spread their negative ideas among the youth of the country. 
They hope to stamp out religion in Russia first by sowing discord among the adult 
population, and secondly by spreading their ideas among the rising generation. 
Whether religion will become a factor in overthrowing the present régime is a matter 
of opinion.—R. O. G. Urch, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXI (March, 1923), 358-70. 
(IV, 3, 4; VIL, 4.) D.R. 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Conservation of the Quality of the Rural Population.—An increase of sp 
requires an increase of food. Some think that the food problem can be solved along 
sound economic lines; but life is more than meat. Three things are necessary to 
conserve rural life: (1) the preservation of intelligence, (2) the conservation of the 
health of rural people, and (3) economic efficiency—K. L. Butterfield, Scientific 
Monthly, XVI (April, 1923), 388-93. (V, 1.) M. H.N. 


Farm Tenancy in the Cotton Belt.—In the North and West farm tenancy is a 
capitalistic enterprise on the part of men with money; in the South it is a social estate 
on the part of moneyless men. Not its economic aspects, but its social consequences, 
challenge attention in the South. The gross income of the southern farm tenant, as 
revealed by Chatham County, North Carolina, Survey, is a beggar’s pittance, ranging 
from eight cents per day per person in the household of white croppers, to thirty-four 


cents in the household of white farm-owners. House, fuel, and most of the food come 
from the farm without cost, but there is no surplus for comforts or luxuries, for teachers 
and preachers, for books and papers, for church causes and tax treasuries.—E. C. 
Branson, Journal of Social Forces, 1 (March, 1923), 213-21. (V, 1.) D. R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Test of Criminal Responsibility—In the criminal act three conditions are 
assumed: (1) the power of volition, (2) the power to realize the consequences of an 
act, (3) the knowledge of right and wrong. Doctors have long held that it is barbarous 
to hold responsible to the law people who are suffering from disease and insanity. 
They lack natural self-direction, although they may know that their conduct is wrong. 
It is inconceivable that the criterion accepted by lawyers for criminal responsibility 
should be the only legal test.—Robert Armstrong Jones, Contemporary Review, CXIII 
(March, 1923), 328-37. (VI, 5.) D.R. 


Civic Revivals.—There have been some evidences of civic improvements in such 
places as Richmond, Liverpool, Birmingham, Nottingham. Societies have been 
organized for furthering the general welfare of the city. Efforts are now being made 
to establish a closer relationship among these various civic societies, giving opportunities 
to discuss aims and explain activities—Mrs. Victor Branford, Sociological Review, XV 
(January, 1923), 41-47. (V, 3; VI, 7.) M. H. N. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


_ The Golden Rule in Business.—Free competition operating through self-interest 
Is not an adequate provision for social well-being. Neither is the personal acceptance 
of the Golden Rule by the individual sufficient, because business problems are too 
complex and there is often necessary a control over social structures and conditions 


| 
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that the individual does not possess. The business man may be loyal to the spirit 
of the Golden Rule in devoting his energies to the attainment of the full economic 
function of his enterprise. He must recognize (1) that the interaction of social 
institutions requires the betterment of the home and the church, the improvement of 
government, and the advancement of education and science; (2) that the social function 
of industry is performed in the adequate discharge of its economic function; (3) that 
science must be applied to all the productive processes, including control over Seinen 
motivation through regulation of social organization or stimulations.—Wilfred Currier 
Keirstead, Journal of religion, III (March, 1923), 141-56. (VII, 1, 2.) D.R. 


A Study in Civic Training.—Free association group tests were used in an experi- 
ment to throw light upon the effect of knowledge on attitude, and of participation in 
group activities on the development of sociality. The clearest principle indicated by 
the results is that socialized attitudes are best developed by opportunities for voluntary 
group participation. Incidentally, the group association tests proved to be useful 
for measuring both information and attitudes, provided certain precautions are 
observed.—G. A. Coe, Pedagogical Seminary, XXIX (1922), 205-31. (Adapted from 
Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4; VU, 2.) H W. Z. 


Group Intelligence Tests: Their Value and Limitations.—Traces development of 
mental tests in general and of group tests in particular. Certain limitations of the 
group testing are pointed out. One of the principal limitations is the unreliability 
of the group test as an indicator of the mental ability of the individual child. But if 
such grouping of children is regarded as merely tentative, the advantages of the group 
test far outweigh the limitations.—A. S. Otis, University of Pennsylvania Bulletins, 
XXIII (1922), 55-67. (Reprint from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (VII, 2.) 


Qu’est-ce que la civilisation?—The word “civilization” has two meanings. The 
first is expressed by Littré when he defines civilization as “the composite of opinions 
and customs which result from the reciprocal action of the industrial arts, religion, 
literature and science.” The second use of the word opposes civilization to barbarism. 
In this latter sense civilization consists in advance in knowledge and the spread of this 
to all the people, control of physical forces, development of a legal system, and a 
superior morality and body of traditions. In art there is no progress, because beauty 
is relative. It is possible for civilization to perish, but it is not probable.—Charles 
Richet, Rev. des deux mondes, XCIII (March 15, 1923), 391-411. (VII, 2,4) ce 


The Social Responsibility of Education.—We have hoped for, prayed for, and 
written sonnets to, civilization; yet after six thousand years of civilization, and two 
thousand years of so-called Christian civilization, we have ruin and wreckage on every 
hand. Education and civilization: We now face the task of civilization—the task of 
making the individual and the social community as intelligent as possible. Nothing 
but education can accomplish this task. This should be not mere schooling of the 
children, but education which will raise the intelligence of the whole body of the 
community.—Joseph K. Hart, Journal of Social Forces, I (March, 1923), 201-6. 
(VII, 2.) D.R. 


Social Evolution and Christianity.—Civilization is organized by the use of pattern 
ideas, socially transmitted, which undergo evolution, although influenced by social and 
religious sanctions. Primitive life produced two very important patterns: (1) the 
predatory hunting pattern, derived from the main occupation of man, and (2) the 
sympathetic child-care pattern, derived from the main interests of the woman. In 
human history the former has usually dominated relations with alien groups, the latter, 
relations within the group. Transition from barbarism to civilization means the 
supplanting of the predatory pattern by the domestic pattern. Christianity and 
civilization: Christianity is the universalizing of the domestic pattern which was 
religiously established in Judaism, and is thus the supremely necessary social force 
in the progress of civilization —Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Religion, III (March, 
1923), 113-31. (VII, 2.) D.R. 
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Chicago’s Old First Ward: a Case Study in Political Behavior.—The old first 
ward is a disintegrated neighborhood made up of the industrially handicapped, visitors, 
moral rebels, and wealthy clubmen who have no interest in the community. Political 
process: (1) Leaders emerge to act as intermediaries. (2) Leaders and the rank and 
file oppose efficiency measures and favor high expenditures. (3) There are moral 
non-conformists who want “personal liberty.” (4) The people vote more faithfully 
than the electorate of the residential wards. (5) The disintegrated ward tends to 
wield more than its proportionate influence in politics over short periods of time. 
(6) The leaders exercise great influence in money matters under government control. 
(7) The political leaders are men of their word. (8) Leaders find political manipulation 
a lucrative career.—Harold D. Laswell. National Municipal Review, XII (March, 


1923), 127-31. (VII, 3.) D. R. 


Mental Instability as a Factor in Progress.—Conflict, physical and psychical, 
plays an ee part in the development of individuals and of societies. Helpful 
and harmful conflicts may be distinguished, however. Those only are helpful which 
are not so extreme as to bring the individual face to face with his natural limitations. 
Such conflicts are common in modern society, and release creative energy. Mental 
instability is necessary to progress, but it may be dissipated in psychoneuroses as well 
as integrated in some form of socially valuable activity.—M. Harrison, Monist, XXXII 
(1922), 189-99. (VII, 4; VIII, 4.) H. W. Z. 


Factors of Historical Change in Society.—There Lave taken place in the history 
of Europe certain changes in thought which ane poms corresponding external 
results in the structure of society. The factors which combine to produce such trans- 
positions are: (1) the existence of an integral and convinced minority, for all great 
changes are affected by the minorities; (2) the capture of the executive; and (3) the 
solution of the strain, one way or the other, after the capture of the executive, within 
the limits of a human lifetime.—H. Belloc, Sociological Review, XV (January, 1923), 
1-6. (VII, 4.) M. H. N. 


La philosophie du XVIII°* siécle et la Révolution francaise-—The French Revolu- 
tion was the inevitable outcome of the phi hy of the eighteenth century. Des- 
cartes’ Discours sur la méthode, advocating the disinterested application of reason to all 
problems, the work of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in England, Spinoza in 
Holland, and Leibniz in Germany, and the writings of minor freethinkers, paved the 
way for the doctrines of natural rights and equality which came later. The religious 
skepticism of this century also served to break down the sanction which the church 
gave to the old régime. The new a was spread among the people through 
cafés, theaters, library books, and cheap pamphlets. Even the nobility accepted the 
new doctrine which provided an excuse for their vices but which were later to cause 
their ruin —G. Bourgin, Rev. de l’ Inst. de Sociol., 111 (January, 1923), 1-24. (VII, 4.) 


America and the Social Problem.—The America of today which is ng | different 


from the America of yesterday is still vastly better off than the old world, but is fast 
approaching a European status. Our labor problems, our economic issues, our political 
and social conflicts, are assuming a familiar European complection. The course of 
treatment which wise social physicians have prescribed for Europe is now being pre- 
scribed for America as well.—Victor S. Yarros, Contemporary Review, XII (February, 
1923), 210-17. (VII, 4.) D. R. 


The Control of Social Forces.—Most efforts at social contro] have been on the 
surface and of little value. In the gigantic social changes in the drama of social 
evolution it is possible, however, that man may be more than just a passive observer. 
With increasing knowledge of every phase of social life, measured in both qualitative 
and quantitative statistical terms, we may weld together a method controlling these 
social forces into one organic, creative method of control—Homer Hoyt, Journal of 
Social Forces, I (March, 1923), 226-27. (VII, 4.) D.R. 


Community Organization and the Crowd Spirit—Community organization is a 
group, rather than a crowd, movement. The recent widespread interest in the promo- 
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tion of community programs has brought the social worker in intimate touch with 
skilled propagandists interested in various kinds of reform. The crowd spirit has 
little in common with group discussion on plans and policies which must be worked 
out through committees, and which must ih based on facts and obtained through 
special studies of actual conditions. Some recognition must still be given to the 
mass meeting as a means of arousing popular interest and enthusiasm and as a means 
of renewing courage.—Jesse F. Steiner, Journal of Social Forces, I (March, 1923), 
221-26. (VII, 4; IX, 3.) D.R. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


Crime and Punishment.—lIssue is taken with some sentimental philanthropists 
who have the new doctrine that punishment ought to be solely remedial and educational. 
Such doctrine is not only politically dangerous but ethically unsound. It is a grave 
fallacy, and a mischievous one, to argue that the law of love forbids punishment as a 
deterrent. The law of love punishes an offender in order that others may not be 
influenced by his example.—J. H. Bernard, Quarterly Review, CX XIX (January, 1923), 
58-70. (VI, 5; VIII, 1.) D.R 


Of Crime and Punishment in New Guinea.—The difficulty of judging crime and 
punishment in New Guinea lies in the fact that the native attitude differs from the 
western conception. What is considered crime with us may be judged as justice with 
them. Our form of penitentiary punishment may be considered a form of yy 
employment by them.—Stephen Graham, Contemporary Review, XXIII (March, 
1923), 277-82. (VIII, 1; VI, s.) R. D. 


The Placing of Children Who Are Difficult to Adjust.—Those who have charge 
of placing children suffer from two extreme views: one is the fallacy of believing that 
the placing of a normal child is a simple matter and the other fallacy is the acceptance 
of the child with a record of bad conduct as inherently difficult and abno . To 

lace a normal child is often as difficult as the placing of one who has a bad record of be- 

vior. Behavior patterns can be broken up in either case. Normality and abnor- 

mality are relative terms and are evasive.—Jessie Taft, Family, IV (April, 1923), 39-46. 
(VIII, 1; VI, 6.) M. H.N. 

Die Eitelkeit als Verbrechensmotiv.—Idleness and frivolity are among the great 
motives for delinquency and crime. A study of delinquent women (especially un- 
married women) and delinquent young men has revealed that many of these have 
committed crimes, such as larceny, not because they had low ideals or were forced to 
this, but just because they had nothing to do and were shiftless. Idleness may be 
harmless in itself but results quite often in delinquency.—Erwin Hépler, Archiv f. 
Kriminal., LXXV (Heft 1, 1923), 1-13. (VIII, 1.) M. H.N. 


The Internal Secretions in Their Relation to Mental Disturbance.—“‘Considering 
the whole subject of the relation of the glands of internal secretion to mental disturb - 
ance, we are, I think, justified in feeling that a very close relationship exists. It appears 
to be a fact that gross disorder of any of the most important endocrine glands may be 
a mental syndrome the type of which coincides with known mental disorders; and that 

ractically all endocrine disorders are polyglandular, the disturbance of one d, 
owever, frequently being predominant.”—B. R. Tucker, American ee wt Psy- 
. W. Z. 


chiatry, II (1922), 258-72. (VIII, 4.) 


Homosexuality and Alcoholism.—The importance of a mother fixation can hardly 
be overestimated in these cases of inversion. Alcohol releases latent homosexuality 
and produces in the normal man signs of conscious homosexuality. The craving for 
alcohol is a possible added factor to the desire to satisfy the erotogenic mouth zone; 
it causes regressions to an infantile level, where there is probably a transference of 
libido away from the mother’s nipple. No permanent cure will bz effected unless the 

tient is enabled to correct his faulty psychological development by analysis.— 
R M. Riggall, Psychoanalytic Review, X (April, 1923), 157-69. (VIII, 4, $? w 


r 
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Social Re-education and Nervous Disorders.— Nervous disorder and moral mal- 
adjustment: There is a decided tendency to view ‘“‘nervousness”’ as moral in its essential 
nature, which means that it results from failure on the part of the patient to effect 
satisfactory and efficient adjustment to the life-situation. The immediate cause 
seems to lie in the undue prolongation of the emotional crisis, resulting from conflict, 
the essential cause apparently being the conflict, not between social and individualistic 
wishes, but rather between one complex of appetites, wishes, and attitudes, at the low 
primitive level, with another such complex at a higher, more complex, more generous 
and comprehensive level. Re-education and adjustment: The treatment indicated 
roughly is educational, or re-educational, a moral, social, and religious education aiming 
at the reorganization of character in the face of the specific life-situation. The funda- 
mental task is the reorganization of habits. Religion, furnishing as it does a powerful 
appeal of devotion and loyalty to social values, may be an important aid—Ernest 

arper, Journal of Religion, III (March, 1923), 170-87. (VIII, 4; I, 4.) D.R. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


A New Approach to the Study of Genius.—There have been three stages in the 
study of genius during the last century. The method of the first was impressionistic 
and anecdotal. That of the second was inductive, the cases being selected on the basis 
of objective criteria and treated statistically. The third stage was marked by Cattell’s 
study of living American men of science, the selection of cases being accomplished by 
vastly improved methods. The next step in the study of genius is the examination of 
gifted children. This work has been commenecd at Stanford University. The 
writer sore a number of significant, but tentative, conclusions—L. M. Terman, 
Psychological Review, XXIX (1922), 310-19. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, 
March, 1923.) (IX, 2.) H.W Z. 


The Use and Abuse of Intelligence Testing.—Intelligence testing has a real use; 
it is not merely a fad. But its usefulness is diminished by the failure of psychologists 
and educators in satisfactorily defining intelligence, and indicating the factors involved. 
A real test must test the individual’s ability to think in all directions ——F. P. Graves, 


University of Pennsylvania Bulletins, XXIII (1922), 18-24. (Adapted from Psycho- 
H. W. 


logical Bulletin, March, 1923.) (IX, 2.) W. Z. 


Methods of Evaluating Our Immigrant Peoples.—Something more than an 
intelligence test is needed for measuring differences between people. Temperaments 
and characteristics in actual situations may be studied. A practical means is the 
intensive study of personal histories. Such personal histories will include so many 
elements that we cannot hope for success in applying statistical measurements. Ina 
collection of many of them, however, certain uniformities of connection between 
circumstances and nse will begin to show themselves, giving a more or less definite 
portrait of a type-—K. H. Claghorn, Mental Hygiene, VII (January, 1923), 20-31. 
(IX, 2; IV, 2.) H W. Z. 


Testing the Human Mind.—The army mental tests have shown that a majority 
of the people in the United States are mentally inferior. Especially is this inferiority 
marked among the Negroes, and certain of the foreign groups. These tests have also 
shown that the value of man, who is a delightfully complex and varying object, and 
whose values are legion, can be appraised. ina few years we shall be able to measure 
accurately man’s temperamental and character traits, as we now do his intellectual 
M. Yerkes, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXI (March, 1923), 358-70. (1X, 
a; IV, 2, 


Psychoanalysis and Its Critics.—The critics of psychoanalysis are divided into 
four classes: those who oppose the theory in toto, pan who reject most of it but 
admit that it has some anal features, those in sympathy with it but who constructively 
criticize parts of it, and its adherents who find in it little to criticize. The writer 
presents the usual a ents in reply to criticisms, especially those of Dunlap, Peterson, 
Jung, Adler, a , and Jastrow.—J. F. W. Meagher, Psychoanalytic Review, IX 
(1922), 324-36. (Reprint from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (IX, 5.) 
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X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to Political Theory.— 
(Section IV. F. H. Giddings): Professor Giddings’ psychological interpretation of 
society has undergone a progressive, though not inconsistent, development. He 
—— his key to the psychology of society from the consciousness of kind into 

ifferential response to stimulation. Psychological sociology and statecraft: His most 
important psychological sociology for political theory is his constant and convincing 
insistence upon the social causation of the political process. Political ideas, activities, 
and institutions are but a function of social conditions at large. The chief practical 
significance and justification of sociology is its potential aid to statecraft. Political 
leadership can be explained on socio-psychological grounds [article to be continued].— 
H. E. Barnes, Sociological Review, XV Taaaty. 1923), 35-40. (X, 1; “~— 3.) 


ANe 


Zum Begriff der Sozia‘isierung.—The social sciences have commonly used con- 
cepts which have first been formed in the usage of everyday life, and not in the science 
itself; these concepts have therefore been loose and indefinite, and have needed further 
definition for scientific use. The concept socialization was originally a propagandist 
one; in that usage it signified a change in the organization of power over the means of 
production which should lead to the freeing of the worker from the overlordship of 
capital. “Scientific socialism” has refined the definition, giving to the concept an 
emphasis upon means, rather than ends. It defines socialization as the establishment 
of a collective control by the whole of a society over the means of production. This is 
to be carefully distinguished from state control of the means of production and syndi- 
calism. It is especially to be emphasized that industrial councils and profit-sharing 
are not examples of socialization. e literature of the topic has been scanty. Leopold 
von Wiese and Franz Eulenberg have made contributions.—Alfred Amonn, Koelner 
Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss., I, 2 (1921), 43-57. (X, 1; VII, 1.) F. N. H. 


Aufriss und Aufgaben des Forschungsinstituts fiir Socialwissenschaften.—The 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences began its active work in April, 1919. 
The demand for institutions for systematic, objective research in the social sciences 
like that previously developed in the natural sciences, detached from the captivity of 
odes: tas been growing, and the need has grown more and more evident. A large 
institution of this character has a number of obvious advantages over individual and 
small-group methods of carrying on research: ibility of collecting expensive and 
relatively inaccessible books and source material, Senay for the workers to keep 
themselves informed concerning one another’s results, opportunity and stimulus for 
the co-ordination and amplification of the results of smaller researches into more 
comprehensive products. The institution is to be organized into a collegiate system, 
with three principal divisions—sociological, socio-political, and social legislation—of 
which the first two only are actually realized at the present time.—Christian Eckert, 
Koelner Vierteljh. f. Socwiss., I (1921), 1:12-21. (X, 1.) 


Foundations of Social Psychology.—Social psychology is the attempt to analyze 
certain social problems from the viewpoint of psychology. The three great theories of 
historical importance by which attempts were made to supply a foundation for what 
is now called social psychology were the metabiologica] theory of . wn and Schaeffle, 
the repetition theory of Tarde, and the crowd-mind theory of Sighele and Le Bon. 
The instinct psychology of the McDougall school is the prevailing social psychology 
of the moment. But one phase of mental life, desire, has been neglected in modern 
psychology, save by a few, such as Stout. Desires are objective facts of immediate 
experience. The most hopeful —— for social psychology in the immediate future 
lies along the line of analysis of the desires back of social behavior. Social psychology 


faces a wall of prejudice ‘n its attempts to become an experimental science; but the 
theater is one possible experimental laboratory —K. Dunlap, Psychological Review, 
XXX (March, 1923), 81-102. (X, 2; I, 4.) H. W. Z. 
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The Oxford Conference on the Correlation of the Social Sciences.—The Council 
of the Sociological Society of England approved a project for a conference on the 
correlation of the social sciences. The sociological movement has been making rapid 
progress and there has been an increased interest in the social sciences during and since 
the war. The three main difficulties in the correlation of the social sciences are: (1) 
the uncertainty and even confusion about the field actually covered by these sciences, 
(2) the antiquated views of human nature which were in vogue before modern biology 
and psychology had been developed, and (3) the determination of general laws of 
society, comparable in range and fundamental character to the great generalizations 
of the physical sciences. The problem of correlating the specialisms of social science 
is central in the field of = sociology. The conference cleared up the relation and 
established a correlation between geography (in its physical aspects) , biology, psychology 
(both, as a study of mental construction and operation, hae a study of the content 
of the ‘‘social mind”’), social anthropology, and Feostaphy (in its human aspects). 
As to the rest of the social sciences included within the conference program—economics, 

litical science, jurisprudence, and social philosophy—the —- given were interest- 
ing and full of suggestions, but they did not point out a clear line leading toward 


correlation of these sciences with one another or with those already mentioned.— 
Alexander Farquharson, Sociological Review, XV (January, 1923), 48-64. (x, Z 3, 5-) 
-HLN. 


Program einer formalen Gesellschaftslehre.—Research in the actual field of a 
new science is more important than discussion concerning the possibility of its existence, 
for the purpose of proving its ew: however, a program for “formal,” “pure,” 
or “pure sociology’ may serve this purpose in a measure. Development in sociolo 
since Troelsch has been along two lines: formal and ere -history. Simmel, 
Tonnies, Tarde, McDo , Leopold, and the present writer have made contributions 
to a formal sociology. Formal sociology is concerned with the investigation of funda- 
mental human relations, which can be classified according to the intimacy or distance 
of the inner connection. There are four fundamental forms of human relationship— 
the community, the recognition-relation, war, and the power relation. The last two 
are in general, however, extrasocial relationships, since in them there is or may be 
lacking that inner interaction which is the essence of real “society.” In fact, war and 
the relationship of subordination usually show something of the recognition-relation. 
Sociology is also concerned with the study of the division of power, e.g., the distinction 
between the co-operative and the rE Cea forms of relation. The 
law and the state, though they may present outer appearanceof the latter, really 
imply the former. This distinction also illustrates another fundamental aspect of 
sociology, the attempt to analyze relations into final or ultimate social phenomena. 
Another group of questions has to do with the reality of collective life and thought, 
as they may be observed as objective phenomena. The social instincts of humanity 
constitute a topic on the border of formal sociology. Formal sociology is not concerned 
with all manifestations of group life, but only with those which show the truly inner 
relation of interaction. Its methods will be those of analysis and synthesis.—Alfred 
Vierkandt, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss. 1, 1, 56-66 (1921). (X, 2.) F. N. H. 


The Theory of Progress.—The theory of progress, both as description of fact 
and as an ethical ideal, has been a dynamic agent in political, philosophical, and 
religious thought for about a hundred and fifty years. Spencer thought of progress 
as successive adaptation to environment, which increasingly leads to happiness. 
This theory is somewhat deceptive. Adaptation to environment cannot of itself be 
taken as a criterion of progress. Progress or development may be defined as an 
evolution of harmony or as the extension of the sphere and deepening of the inner 
unity of harmony. Granting that there must be ultimate harmony in the universe 
as a whole, we cannot, on purely logical or formal grounds, determine the manner in 
which such harmony is being attained——M. Ginsberg, Economica, No. VI (October, 
1922), pp. 228-37. (X, 3; VII, 4.) M. H.N. 


Eine soziologische Theorie der Abstraktion.—Without abstraction there is no 
understanding, without understanding there is no judgment, without judgment there 
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is no conclusion. The aim and motive of our thinking is purposive, i.e., directed 
toward certain values. The hierarchy of values are social products. New values 
have their roots in the past but are projected into the unknown. When a proposition 
fits into a logical scheme it seems right. Logic has authority. Every idea is a historical 
category. Every law is an abstraction. Even in our induction, experimentation, 
and observation there is some abstraction and deduction. Every abstraction is relative. 
Ideals and symbols are among the highest forms of abstractions. The Social Nature of 
Abstraction: A category is the product of experience and is a development, but when 
once established it is proclaimed in an a priori fashion. Much of our individual 
knowledge and understanding consists ri in the acceptance of what the social 
group holds as “the true” and “the right.” Every abstraction is conditioned by 
the group, every ideal is visionary but relative to the social situation out of which 
it grew. All positive religions are rooted in some need. Morals are largely determined 
by the privileged classes, and are the expression of the group in power in that 
society, and never go against that group unless upset by a revolution. The attitudes 
of the masses are the composites of materialism and idealism and have the elements 
of practical relativity and theoretical absolutism.—Paul Szende, Archiv f. Sozialwiss. 
u. Sozialpol., L (1923), Heft 2, 407-85. (X, 3.) M. H.N. 


Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences.—The theological attitude contemplates 

a physical world in which man and the ow of men are but ges and strangers 
seeking an abiding city not made with hands. The goal toward which all creation 
moves was to be attained by the individual members in becoming good. The scientific 
method has no vision of a perfected order of society but it does carry with it the assump- 
tion that the soluticn of problems in natural science is of the same character as that 
which we apply, or should apply, in dealing with our social and moral problems. 
What is called for in the perfection in this society is the same intelligence which man 
uses in becoming more completely a part of his physical environment. It means the 
substitution of functional values for cult values in undertaking to solve our social 
roblems. We possess and control the world which we discover and invent; and this 
is the world of the moral order.—George H. Mead, International Journal a oy 


XXXII (April, 1923), 229-47. (X, 3.) 


The Problem of Progress.—Uncertainty as to the fortunes of progress cannot 
lessen our obligation to labor for it. Unless it can conclusively be shown that the 
improvement of the condition of mankind is impossible, we are morally obligated to 
strive after its realization. In the face of this obligation there are two differing moods: 
the one which is inclined to let things take their course, and the heroic mood which 
summons to labor, to simple living and careful thinking, to the creation of beauty, 
and to the love of our kind —W. G. Everret, International Journal of Ethics, XXXIII 
(March, 1923), 125-53. X, 3.) D. R. 


Skizze einer allgemeinen Gruppenlehre.—The group is the actual outer mani- 
festation of a portion of society. It consists of individuals who have consciousness 
and will. The group exists in and through the consciousness of at least the greater 
part of its members. Groups display varying degrees of intensity of cohesion and 
duration, and they vary as to the instruments which cause the interdependence. 
Dynamic factors of group life are five in number: genesis, movement of the group, 
hindrances and obstacles to group formation, normal functioning, termination. 
Analysis shows four causes of group formation: chance, impulse, will, and compulsion. 
A certain degree of homogeneity is essential to the attainment of group purposes. 
Similarly, some kind of organization is necessary for lasting efficiency. Homogeneity 
and organization are gained by a variety of means,—Willy belebamecat: Koelner 
Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss., I, 3 (1921), 45-53. » 3-) 


Ueber die Natur gesellschaftlicher Beziehungen.—There may be a question raised 
whether social relations are exclusively psychic, or whether there are also non-psychic 
bonds between individuals, also, whether the psychic bond is the fundamental con- 
nection between individuals which creates groups and societies, or whether, rather, it is 
something which develops as a consequence of some non-psychic grouping or relations- 
ship. The writer believes that in fact the fundamental social bonds are non-psychic, 
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and that four fundamental bonds are found in all social groups: (1) temporal, (2) 
spatial, (3) biological-demological, (4) objective. Temporal and spatial interdepend- 
ence are of especial importance as group-forming forces. There are a number ~ yrmml 
necting forces, psychic in nature, but objectified, such as law, language, art, science, 
religion, morals, culture. The psychic relation of individuals is not a social fact except 
as it takes an objective form.—Franz Eulenberg, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss., 1, 3 
(1921), 54-66. (X, 3.) F.N. H. 


Das Psychische in den gesellschaftlicher Beziehungen |Remarks on Eulenberg’s 
Contribution preceding|—The writer agrees with Eulenberg as to the importance 
of the study of relationships, also that groups are maintained not by relationships, 
but by certain kinds of relationships, also that in social science we are concerned not 
only with groups as already existent, but also with their genesis. He agrees that 
the we-feeling is not original in human nature, but insists that the I-feeling is not any 
more so; both are products of social experience. Eulenberg has created an apparent, 
but unreal, series of dilemmas by the form of his questions concerning the nature of 
social relations. Social science is divided into two parts (1) the study of relationships 
of a primary order, in and for themselves, and (2) the study of social structures and 
the relations between them. Relations are not simply conditions, but phenomena, 
events, activities. Social science is concerned with activities or processes, which call 
forth more or less perceptible changes in the group of living beings. These processes 
may be studied from an objective and from a subjective point of view, the one as 
legitimate as the other, and the objective in no way excluding the subjective approach. 
The attempt to interpret social processes demands socio-psychological and psycho- 
sociological studies. The categories of time, space, and biological-demological relations 
which Eulenberg suggests are in the nature of conditions rather than causes of social 
processes; the category “objective” is indefinable——Leopold von Wiese, Koelner 
Vierteljh. f Sozwiss. I, 3 (1921), 66-73. (X, 3.) F. N. H. 


Zur Grundlegung der Gesellschaftswissenschaft.—The idea of the cause-result 
sequence is the fundamental conception of the natural sciences, the idea of the means- 
purpose sequence that of the human sciences, but the two are fundamentally alike; 
they are both statements of conformity to law. Social science is the study of the 
connections, relations, and interactions of human persons. ‘“‘In cultural phenomena, 
the simplest thing taken as subject is the person, the simplest relationship is that of 
means to purpose or valuation, even if the latter is nothing but causality translated into 
terms of human purposeful activity.” Every science proceeds from the idea of some 
type of relationship; its further complications arise out of the differentiation of the 
fundamental form of this relationship. The fundamental assumption of social science 
is the possibility of natural and cultural relationships and interaction among human 
persons, and the differentiation of these in pursuit of established purpose signifies 
progress or retrogression. Society is in all its forms a means only, never a value in 
itself. However, human persons come in contact in the process of life and conflict, 
and the result is dependence, relationship, interaction, and mutuality, out of which 
develops differentiation or homogeneity. The homogeneity or unity develops in many 
different forms, communities, races, peoples. There arise also societies; a society is a 
common volition of persons engaged in common activity. As all sciences are method- 
ologically similar, they have in common three ways of forming concepts—empirical, 
based on the observation of reality; theoretical, the representation of abstract causes 
or relationships; and political or technological.—Ludwig Stephinger, Koelner Vierteljh. 
f. Soswiss., I, 3 (X, 3.) F. N. H. 


Government in Relation to Sociology and Social Progress.—Too much political 
science in the past has been founded on the form, structure, and function of the state. 
What we hen pach is not a departure from the existing system, or the establishment 
of a socialistic state, but rather a political science that, having already worked out its 
field of study, will endeavor to bring these in touch with the larger social teachings of 
the times. There is need of a socialized law with a simplified procedure, not too 
closely bound to the precedents of an individualistic age; there is need to infuse into 
the dry bones of political teachings the breath of life which comes from knowledge of the 
larger movements in science and society. Sociological teachings should be applied 
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to national pelitics, both foreign and domestic. General welfare should be made to 
include the stimulation of those moral and spiritual values that in the long run will 
humanize man and socialize his activities—J. Q. Dealey, Journal of Social Forces, 
I (March, 1923), 209-13. (X, 4, 5; VII, 3.) D.R. 
The Psychology of the Ethically Rational.—An adequate social psychology makes 
lace for the development of genuine moral behavior involving rational action. And 
it is capable of analyzing the actual — by which this rational conduct is devel- 
oped. The fact that most moral behavior is not rational does not argue the impossi- 
bility of reasoned behavior and genuine moral action.—J. R. Kantor, Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics, XXXIII (April, 1923), 316-27. (X, 4.) D.R. 


The Problem of Liberty. —Liberty and democracy are not synonymous. Absolute 
liberty is either anarchy or despotism. The only liberty compatible with democracy 
is the social liberty of the citizen among his peers, the liberty to pursue one’s own good 
in one’s own way so long as one does not deprive others of the same privilege.—N., 
Wilde, International Journal of Ethics, XX XIII, (April, 1923), 291-306. (X, ) 


Droit et sociologie.—Sociology can be of service to law by showing the slow and 
difficult development which we regard as natural. George Davy, through ethnographic 
studies, especially among the Indians of Northwestern America, has reached the 

conclusion that private contracts arose from public law and that they were not indi- 
vidual inventions. They were not P roducts of conscious individual efforts to mitigate 
hostility such as Hobbes describes, but were institutions in themselves, unconsciously 
developing out of group regulations. —G. Aillet, Rev. de métaphys. et de —_ XXX 


(January-March, 1923), 97-119. (X, 5; VII, 3; III, 1.) S. E. 
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